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BENGAL SEPOYS SHAVED BY CHINESE, CALCUTTA. 

We publish without hesitdtion another of our oriental scenes, 
embracing types of the strange people of the East, with whom 
European civilization is now being brought in contact in such a 
startling way. The Chinese who are operating on the Sepoys in 
the picture before us are the most dexterous Figaros in the world, 
and have not a little of that cunning and intriguing spirit with 
which Beaumarchais invested his immortal barber. In feature 
. and figure the Sepoys differ essentially from the Chinese. Very 
slight, they are yet capable of great endurance; and though 
naturally mild, yet the sad record of the mutiny in India shows 
of what deeds they are capable when their passions are once 
thoroughly roused. When will this conflict end? is the question 
that every Englishman is now asking himself. The rebels have 


just found out where their strength lies, and that it is not in the 


attack or defence of fortified places, not in stricken fields, but in 


the harassing guerilla warfare to which they are so well adapted.. 


How matters stand with them now is best explained in the follow- 
ing letter published in a late London print :—‘ There has been a 
very plentiful 
the rebels, Since the beginning of the mutiny, and the insurrec- 
tion which followed it, not less than 30,000 Sepoys, according to 
the most careful estimates, have been slain on the field, or have died 
of their wounds and diseases incident to the war. I should say 
that 8000 or 10,000 armed men and inhabitants of towns and 


shedding of blood, and very great loss inflicted on 


villages have also perished in encounters with our troops. As to 
those shot, blown away from guns, or hanged in pursuance of the 
sentences of civil or military courts, no materials exist by means 
of which an estimate of the number of mutineers and rebels so 
punished can be formed. Up to this time, there has certainly been 
no lack of work for the executioner. At every large station which 
I have visited, executions have taken place during my stay, but I 


have never been yet induced to witness one of these spectacles, . 


which, indeed, take place so secretly that one object which the 
infliction of capital punishment has in view, to deter others from 
the commission of crime, must be frustrated. Thus you have 
missed many thrilling horrors, tales of men blown away from 
howitzers, or swung off from carts, and always meeting their death 
with resolution and courage, which they never exhibit in the field, 
or when the chances of life and death are undecided. Uncon- 
scious of the real force of the term, the admirers of such sights 
apply the term ‘white Pandy’ to those who are bold enongh 
to remember they are Christians. Pandy—black or white—is the 
name of a savage, ferocious, merciless, blood-thirsty wretch, who 


‘ins no pity and no stintin his lust for taking Itfe,—who 


the voice of religion and humanity, or has never heard it. Such 
a one is he who can write like this, almost as bad is he-who can 
print and publish it—‘I did not get a cut at any of the wretches, 
but I had the satisfaction of riding my horse over the heads and 
faces of the beasts as they lay on the field.’ Very different are 


the sentiments which prevail in the army. The first fierce excite 
ment having died away, the army is only animated by the common 
instincts which actuate British soldiers, and they are little desirous 
of continuing a war in which there is no mercy to the vanquished 
and no glory to the conqueror. The secret despatch of the direc- 
tors to Lord Canning, although it will provoke a yell from the 
Jack Ketch party, will strengthen the hands of those who desire 
to see peace founded on some more solid basis than solitude and 
skeletons. We cannot declare a war of extermination against all 
those whom the Sepoy mutiny has drawn into the civil war, and 
against all those who favor rebellion. If as a Christian people we 
would do so, even as conquerors we could not carry out our own 
decrees. The Sepoys as organized bodies have disappeared. Our 
principal enemies now are matchlockmen and irregular horse ; but 
it is only too evident that the feeling of the people in many dis- 
tricts is, if not decidedly hostile, so little sympathetic that they 
take no pains ‘to aid us in any way, while in some districts they” 
are, in spite of burnt villages and desolated towns, openly arrayed. 
against us.” ‘There is reason to believe that a more jdiicious 
H policy in’ the treatment of the natives of India will henceforth be 
pursued. The entire government system, as our readers are 
aware, has-been changed; and when the armed rebellion is re- 
pressed, the allegiance of the natives will be solicited by caring 
for their wants and strictly upholding their rights. The law of 
force will never answer: the law of love must prevail. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


om 
DEMON OF THE HEART. 


BY HENDRIK CONSCIENCE. 


[concLuDED.| 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue music-master looked at Berthold ; the young man’s features 
wore an expression of sovere'gn contempt. 

“ You know nothing about it,” he said, disdainfully. 

“Nothing about it! I know nothing about it?” repeated Mar- 
garet. “Three days after old Robyn’s death, Monck entrusted 
to me a secret, a secret fatal to the old cheat, for he has been coax- 
ing and begging me for six months past to hold my tongue about 
it. Were this secret known to the lawyers, the will would be 
declared invalid.” 

“O my God!” exclaimed Conrad, with his hands upraised in 
thankful wonder. “May your words only be true, good woman. 
Berthold, then we shall rise superior to slander and calumny ; 
nothing will obstruct your clear path then ; your name shall shine 
as a star in the firmament of art. And this secret, my good wo- 
man, this secret ?”’ 

“What will you give me if I tell you?” asked Margaret, with 
provoking coolness. 

“ What do you ask? what do you want?” 

“You must know I was to have been in old Mynheer Robyn’s 
will, but Monck prevented it. If things had been as they ought 
to have been, I should have had a good legacy. You will give 
me that legacy ?” 

“ How much, how much ?” 

“Why, a few thousand francs.” 

“How many thousand ?” 

“I will be reasonable. Is twenty thousand francs too much ?” 

“No; you shall have twenty thousand francs—twenty-five 
thousand francs—thirty thousand.” 

“That’s what I call speaking to the point,” said Margaret, 
exultingly. “You are men who don’t think of refusing an old 
woman a bit of bread in her declining years. But may I rely on 
your word ?” 

“Doubt not, woman,” answered Conrad. “ The service which 
you render Berthold is worth the recompense you ask. You shall 
have the thirty thousand francs. Shall she not, Berthold? Are 
you contented, woman? Speak out now; what is this secret?” 

“You wont deceive me? Well, I will tell you. The law de- 
clares that no will is valid which does not bear a date.” 

“Well?” 

“ Mynheer Robyn’s will bears no date.” 

The music-master sprung up, opened a drawer in the table, and 
drew forth, with trembling hands, a slip of paper. He glanced at 
it, uttered a cry of despair, let the paper fall, and said, bitterly : 

“ Vile trickery !” 

“ Quick, be off!” interposed Berthold, addressing the astounded 
Margaret. “I was sure Monck had sent you to mock us in our 
poverty. O, if you were not a woman !” 

“What is the matter with you both? Now I have told you the 
secret; do yon mean to turn me away with reproaches? You 
don’t know what I can do ; I shall not let you off so.” 

“My good woman, you have been deceived. Here is an exact 
copy of the will; it bears date, April 20th. I am willing to be- 
lieve that you did not come merely to insult us; but now go 


away.” 
“April 20th!” repeated Margaret. “Are you quite sure?” 
“There is the copy of the will; if you can read, look at it for 
yourself.” 


“Has net this mockery lasted long enough?” growled the 
young man. “Are you going or not?” 

“Wait one moment,” said the old woman, rubbing her fore- 
head ; “let me think a bit. Ha, Monck has been pretending, has 
been cheating me! And why? What if my first suspicion were 
true? Yes, yes; now I see how it stands.” 

“What do you sec ?”’ said the music-master, despondingly. 

“ What do I see? Why, the will is a forgery ; Mynheer Robyn 
never wrote it.” 

“Explain yourself; what do you mesn ?” 

“Listen. Old Robyn always refused to make a will. We 
feared, Monck and I, that he would have a fit and die, without 
leaving us what he had promised. The very morning of his 
death, I begged him to make his will. All I could get out of him 
was, that he would make it within a fortnight if he did not get 
hetter, and that at the end of that time I might fetch a notary. 
There was no will; Iam quite sure of that. Monck was alone 
with the old man for nearly an hour. The bell rang; I found 
Mynheer Robyn lying back dead in his chair, and was alarmed 
because I thought he had made no will. Monck told me there 
was one. Do you see what that means ?” 

“ Go on, for Heaven’s sake !” 

“ You must know that Monck can imitate old Robyn’s writing 
so exactly that the master himself could never tell the difference. 
‘Two or three hours before his death, I had said to Monck, ‘If he 
dies suddenly, write a will yourself.’ I am sure Monck has fol- 
lowed my advice, aad all he has said since was meant to make me 
forget this.” 

Conrad remained in deep meditation for a short time ; then he 
ran to the wall, seized his cloak, threw it over his shoulders, and 
exclaimed : 


* Berthold, the letter Monck wrote you! Quick, the letter !” 


“ What are you going to do?” asked the young man. “ Where 
are you going ?” 


“ The letter, the letter! O, Berthold, if this suspicion is cor- 
rect, you will get your inheritance again, and that rascally Monck 
will be punished.” 

“Stay here,” said Berthold. ‘ You are ill, Conrad. To-mor- 
row will be soon enough to inquire what ground there is for the 
old woman’s suspicion.” 

“To-morrow!” exclaimed the music-master; “no, no. If I 
have to run about all night, if I drop exhausted in the street, I 
will try to rescue Laura. ‘To-morrow will be too late ; to-morrow 
she is to marry Monck.” 

“You will rescue Laura?” cried Berthold. ‘What do you 
mean? I don’t understand you. Can you hinder her marriage?” 

But Conrad strode hastily out of the room, seized old Margaret’s 
hand, and dragged her along with him, saying, as they went: 

“Come, you must go with me to explain everything. Come, 
you shall have the thirty thousand francs. Follow me; run if 
you can ; we have not a moment to lose.” 

As he went out, he cried to his friend : 

“Berthold, by God’s help everything will come right ; life, love, 
fame, wealth, everything !” 

Then his steps were heard resounding on the stairs, while Ber- 
thold fell on his knees, and breathed an earnest prayer to the Dis- 
poser of all human destinies. 


“Come, Trees, step along,” said an old woman to her com- 
panion, as they passed through the city gate, towards one of the 
suburbs. ‘Step along, or we sha be too late to see the bride. 
You, who have younger legs than'I have, you ought to be able to 
keep up with old Beth. ’Tis easy to see women are getting worse 
and worse every day; when I was your age, I could have jumped 
over a five-barred gate as easily as I could walk three steps.” 

“Yes, but I don’t like running along the street like a mad wo- 
man,” answered the other. ‘“ Everybody is looking at us.” 

“What does that matter? Step out; poor people must not be 
so nice. ”Tis all very well for rich people, who are always afraid 
what others think of them. But we have nothing either to win or 
to lose, Trees.” 

Trees walked on awhile in silence. When they had gone some 
little way into the suburb, and had struck into a by-path, she 
asked : 

“ But, Beth, do you know the bride? Have you ever seen her?” 

“Yes; I have seen her a few times at church. She gave me a 
franc once when I begged of her; but that must be five months 

“And is she really beautiful ?” 

“ Very beautiful ; like a picture.” 

** White complexion ?” 

“ White as a lily.” 

“ Black eyes ?” 

“ Black as pitch.” 

little mouth ?” 

“ Like a rosebud.” 

“ Elegant in form ?” 

“ Like the angels over the high altar.” 

“Well,” said Trees, “there’s one thing I can’t understand. 
Rich people are generally so pretty, and fair, and graceful, while 
poor people are coarse and ungainly, with snub noses, big mouths, 
and bony arms. How is it? All are of one blood, surely?” 

“Trees, Trees, you are running on finely with your tongue,” 
answered black Beth. “I fancy God has ordered it for the best. 
Poor people have to work, and so they are coarse-featured and 
bony. What would such a tender creature as that do, if she had 
to go about in a fish-cart as I havet She would soon be killed 
outright, or else her limbs would soon become strong and coarse 
like mine, and the sun would tan her face till she was as black as 
Iam. Yon see it is not in the blood. Take a rich man’s child, 
and make her go about from a child with a costermonger’s cart, 
and it would grow up as coarse and rough as you or I.” 


“And ’tis old Mynheer Robyn’s clerk, the one who got all the 
old miser’s money, who is to marry this sweet, pretty creature ? 
Who would have thought it that night when we sat watching old 
Robyn’s corpse? I shall never forget him, the ugly old sinner, 
with no eyelashes. If I had no husband, and he were to propose 
to me, I should scream with fright. Only fancy living all one’s 
life with that ugly face opposite you! But how can so beautiful 
a girl love such an ugly wretch as that?” 

“Money, Trees ; money, my child.” 

“Money? ‘But the man’s the same for all that.’” 

“Yes; a man as we fancy men to be. But we are wrong.” 

“ A marriage without love! It must be a hell upon earth ; and 
yet rich folk seem to live more peacefully than we do. There are 
many things in life beyond us, that’s clear.” 

“ Well, Trees, ’tis simple enough. What is the use of love in 
a family? To comfort one another in sorrow, to bear together 
the heavy burden of life till we come to the churchyard together. 
Those who have no sorrows, and sing and dance their way through 
life, what do they want with love ?”’ 

“I don’t think you know much about it, Beth. How can you 
know in your garret what gocs on in rich people’s houses ?” 

“ Was I not a charwoman for twenty years, and have I not 
slaved and toiled in a hundred great houses? And don’t the 
servants tell everything that goes on?” 

“And how are marriages made in rich houses, then?” 

“You see, I will tell you all about it. Every girl knows be- 
forehand what money she is going to have; ‘but the heart is 
young and love is blind,’ as the proverb says. It generally hap- 
pens that the young girl has cast her eyes on some handsome, fine 
young fellow, without ever asking how much moncy hc is to have. 
Then comes the father, who has to drive a bargain for her, and he 
shows the handsome young fellow to the door. Then the old 


people begin to fear their daughter will give them trouble, and 
they look out a husband for her. Some fine day comes the father, 
and says to the girl: ‘I have fonnd so many hundred thousand 
franes for you ; you will marry well.’ She gets the husband into 
the bargain ; and whether she has ever seen him or not, whether 
he is so ugly that little children are frightened at him, or whether 
he is a thorough rascal, that is never once thought of. The poor 
girl cries, sobs, and is very low spirited for a few days, and then 
she marries the money and the man.” 

“O, you are always abusing the rich !” said Trees, interrupting 
her. ‘ What you have just described may happen once now and 
then, and so it is in our street sometimes. Some of our neighbors 
make their children marry against their inclinations fer the sake 
of a trifle of money ; but that cannot be the rule among rich peo- 
ple any more than among the poor.” 

“ Yes, there is something in what you say, Trees; but anyhow, 
that’s how it is with this old Kemenaer, whose daughter is going 
to marry a man as ugly as a brute only because he has lots of 
money. From her childhood she knew and loved a young gentle- 
man who lived at Mynheer Robyn’s, and her father had given his 
consent to their marriage. Everybody thought that Berthold—I 
think that is his name—was to have his uncle’s money; but the 
will gave everything to the clerk. All at once the wind changed, 
and the young lady’s affections set in another quarter. She loved 
Berthold ; now she loves the clerk,—that is, her love went with 
the money. Step out a bit faster; only see what a crowd there is 
at Mynheer Kemenaer’s door! Yes, yes, Trees, so things go on 
in great houses. We should say it was perjury and selling one’s 
self; but what do we know about it ?” 

“Now, Beth, before we blame people, we ought to put ourselves 
in their place fora moment. If you were rich and had a daugh- 
ter, you would not let her marry a young man who had nota 
penny in the world, would you? ‘Gold buys butter,’ says the 
proverb. And, after all, there is small love in a house where the 
mice die of starvation.” 

“ True enough ; I don’t say she ought to have married Berthold, 
but are there no young men in her own station, that she must go 
and choose that old baboon without a bit of eyelashes, because he 
hasamillion? Well, here we are at last; stand just behind me; 
it must be a strong fellow who can push back old Beth. We must 
get close up to the door, or we shall not see the bride at all.” 

“O, Beth, what magnificent coaches! And the coachman with 
nis bright livery ; why, he is as gay as a parrot on his perch.” 

“Don’t go too near the horses, Trees; they are not as civil as 
their masters. Look how impatiently they are pawing the ground, 
and how proudly they toss their heads. *Tis the full manger that 
does that. Our old neighbor, the carrier’s horse, is never so hap- 
py as'when he can stand stock still. Horses are like men, child; 
some eat a good deal and work very little ; others work themselves 
almost to death, and get very little to eat. Let us stand here 
close to his group of girls, and we shall hear what they say. 

In front of Mynheer Kemenaer’s house was assembled a large 
crowd of people, mostly women and girls of the lower ranks, who 
were gathered into little knots, and were discussing Laura’s mar- 
riage to the wealthy Monck, and the splendid clothes she was to 
wear. One of them was busily explaining how Mademoiselle 
Kemenaer was to wear a dress of silver satin with lace white as 
driven snow ; how she would be covered with diamonds from her 
head to her feet ; and how she would dazzle every one who looked 
at her with the splendor of the jewels she was to wear in her ears, 
on her bosom, and on her wrists. The others were listening with 
gaping mouths and open eyes, and every heart was beating with 
envious longings. 

As soon as the description of the gorgeous bridal dress was 
finished, all the listeners broke forth in exclamations of wonder; 
even black Beth clasped her hands and protested she could not 
believe anything so grand as that. Then the discussion turned 
on the happiness of the rich, and especially of Laura, who was 
not only rich herself, but was to be the wife of a man worth a 
million. How happy and proud she must be! She would have 
nothing to do all her life long but ride in her carriage, live in a 
chateau, have twenty servants to obey the least sign of her will; 
rich as the sea is deep, dressed like a queen, and making every- 
body stare with the brilliance of her appearance. What a lot was 
hers! These simple women and girls could imagine ne higher 
bliss on earth; and if any one told them that Laura Kemenaer 
was sad, and that beneath the glittering diamonds was a heart that 
throbbed and ached with agony, they would only have marvelled 
at her ingratitude. And yet, while hundreds of her sex were 
envying the poor girl her happiness, poor Laura was enduring an 
anguish so intolerable that the prayed for death as a release. 

In one of the upper rooms of Kemenaer’s house were a few 
women—dressmakers, modistes, servants—busy in adorning the 
bride. Ordinarily on such occasions of joyfal ‘preparation, there 
is much cheerful gossip ; as cach article of dres¢igiput on and its 
folds duly adjusted, there are compligents and Gxeliiiirations of 
delight. Here, on the contrary, there reigned @ dreary; unbroken 
silence. The women looked so solemn and so full of commiscra- 
tion. There were no flatteries, no smiles; and if a word was 
uttered, it was in an under tone, and accompanied with a sigh. 

Laura was standing amongst them with her eyes fixed on the 
ground. She submitted to be turned and arranged as the women 
pleased, and gave no sign of consciousness. She was pale as 
death. Around her thin mouth was a bluish circle, and her face 
bore signs of passionate and continuous tears. She trembled vio- 
lently as she stood, and her limbs moved convulsively. Whenever 
a question was addressed to her, she answered it by moving her 
head, or by a look so sad, so despairing, that all around her were 
moved to tears. The whole scene was more like the pinioning of 
a prisoner to be led to the scaffold. 
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When at length the bride was ready and adorned with all her 
jewels, the attendants could not suppress the expression of their 
admiration. ‘ How lovely! how splendid! how rich!” they 
whispered to one another. And indeed the bride was lovely to 
look on. A dress of watered satin, which seemed woven with 
threads of silver, clasped her bosom, and fell in graceful folds to 
the ground ; a wreath of orange-flowers crowned her jet black 
hair; from her head floated down a veil of lace, which enveloped 
her whole person in an enchanting transparent cloud. The green 
light of emeralds shone in her cars ; the ruddy glow of rubies was 
on her arms; but it was on her bosom that the art of the jeweller 
had concentrated his costliest jewels into a flashing, dazzling focus 
of splendor. This was Monck’s most valuable present; a spray 
of roses composed of brilliants so large, so numerous, and of such 
exquisite purity, that at every movement they sparkled and 
glanced like spires of keenest flame. 

For some little time the astonished tirewomen stood gazing at 
the magnificent bride, and touching here and there a fold of her 
dress or of her veil. At length one of them said, in a tone which 
indicated pity rather than flattery : 

“T wish you joy, mademoiselle ; you are quite ready.” 

Laura moved slowly towards a chair, but the modiste in chief 
uttered a cry of alarm, and seized her by the arm. 

“Mademoisello, you must not sit down; you will crease your 
bridal dress !” 

A smile so painful, so scornful, so mournful, flitted across 
Laura’s features, that the woman fell back in amazement and awe. 
The poor girl sat down, ahd seemed to take pleasure in disarrang- 
ing her dress ; but she spoke not a word, nor did she raise her 
eyes from the ground. 

Mynheer Kemenaer entered the room. Finding the prepara- 
tions completed, he thanked the attendants and dismissed them. 
It was with a thrill of anguish that Laura saw them withdraw, 
and as soon as the door had closed on them, she burst into tears, 
and exclaimed : 

“Thank Heaven, I can at least weep in peace before my mouth 
utters its perjured vow!” 

Her father took her hand, and said, beseechingly : 

“Laura, my child, be yourself fora moment. Our doom will 
soon be sealed.” 

The poor girl sprang to her feet, threw her arms round her 
father’s neck, and cried, in accents of despair : 

“Father, father, would to God we could die now, thus in each 
other’s embrace! Would that he would place the barrier of death 
between us and Monck! 0, how would our souls praise the Lord 
for his goodness !” 

“Silence, Laura; do not talk so. For my sake restrain your 
tears. You are expected down stairs now. Every one wishes to 
see you. You must follow me now.” 

“Ts he there already?” asked the girl, with an expression of 
terror. 

“No, not yet; one of the witnesses and a few of our friends. 
They know your dressing is completed. We must not be uncivil. 
There is no help now.” 

“No help!” repeated the girl. ‘ Nothing can bring help now! 
Has God indeed abandoned me? No hope more, none! O,I 
cannot yet believe it; it is too dreadful. In a fow hours I shall 
belong to Aim, be Ais property, and the slave of his will.” 


These thoughts seemed to make her wild with agony; she 
stretched out her hands and pointed towards the wall, as if to repel 
some phantom of terror. 

Her wretched father shook his head slowly, and made a violent 
effort to restrain his tears ; his cheeks and his lips quivered with 
anguish. He then took his daughter’s hand again, and said, 
mournfully : 

“Laura, my beloved Laura, do not aggravate my sufferings. 
You promised me yesterday that you would be strong and calm, 
that you would console yourself for your unhappiness by reflecting 
that you had rescued your father from disgrace and ruin. Why 
do you break your loving promise? Mynheer Monck is already 
so terribly vexed, he has already spoken of breaking off his mar- 
riage to you, in order to avenge on me your lack of affection and 
gratitude. If you now put him to shame in presence of the 
assembled crowd, and awaken his wrath by your unconquerable 
hatred, what, think you, will he do? He will refuse your hand, 
and then your father would be dragged to prison, and doomed to 
everlasting disgrace.” 

At this moment the sound of wheels and the neighing of spirited 
horses were heard at the door. Both father and daughter shud- 
dered convulsively and in sympathy; they knew too well whose 
arrival it announced. Kemenaer knelt at his daughter’s feet, and 
implored her: 

“Laura, Laura, he is come! See, 1am at your feet, on my 
bended knees. Have pity on your poor father! Come, come 
down with me. Wipe away your tears; hide your feclings from 
the impertinent gaze of those around you. Try to smile; forgive 
me, Laura, forgive me; my dreary fate compels me.” 

He rose and took her hand; he induced her to stand up, and 
would have led her out of the room, but she struggled and resisted, 
as though her feet were rooted to the floor. 

“My God, my God!” cried Kemenaer, covering his face with 
his hands ; “she will doom me to everlasting shame, after all.” 

Laura was touched and roused by her father’s heart-rending cry ; 
and as though inspired with some new resolve, she raised her 
eyes, advanced to the door, and said, with a grim attempt at a 
smile : 

“Come, father, come; it is over now. I surrender myself to 
my doom. Come; make your mind easy about me.” 


She ran quickly down stairs, followed by her father, and entered | 


the drawing room. When she heard the voice of Monck mingling 


in the general conversation, her courage failed her, and it was 
with slow step and an air of deepest dejection that she entered the 
room, leaning on her father’s arm. 

At her appearance a murmur of admiration was heard through- 
out the room, and the words ‘“ How beautiful ! how magnificent!” 
greeted her on all sides. The guests thought it but natural that 
her eyes should be red with weeping, and that she should be very 
pale ; quite natural that she should tremble on the threshold of a 
life so new, so strange. 

But Mynheer Monck thought otherwise. He looked furtively 
at Laura, and quivered with rage when he read in her whole bear- 
ing and expression that her aversion to him was as intense as 
ever. However, he composed his features into a smile which was 
meant to be very agreeable, and approached to greet his bride. 

“Come, come, keep up your courage, dearest one,”’ said he. 
“These young girls have a trick of crying always when they are 
going to be married. But it is a joyous and a happy day, never- 
theless. Hold up your head, and let our friends admire your 
lovely face. It is pale, very pale, Lamra. These gentlemen 
would almost fancy you were sorry to be married.” 

Laura felt more dead than alive, and could not utter a word in 
reply. Her whole frame trembled so violently that the rustling of 
her satin dress might be heard all over the room. 

Monck whispered in her ear, with a smile on his face : 

“You look like a lamb that is being led to the slaughter. Mako 
some display of affection fog me, or I will crush your father be- 
neath my vengeance.” 

Kemenaer had read in Monck’s eyes what was passing within 
his breast, and in intensest anguish he took his daughter’s hand. 
‘Laura, Laura,” he whispered, “remember your promise.” 

“Mademoiselle will not refuse her bridegroom her gracious 
smile?” asked Monck. 

The poor girl drew a deep sigh, as though her heart would burst. 
She smiled, and tried to look as though she were happy, but still 
the predominant expression of her eyes was unutterable agony 
and deadly despair. 

“T am not sorry,” said she; “Iam not afraid; but let us be 
going. O, Monck, Monck, be not angry with me; forgive my 
dejection ; I hardly know what I am doing. Come, let us go to 
the registrar, to the church ; quick, or I shall go mad!” 

“T would gratify your flattering impatience with great pleasure,” 
answered Monck, “but it is not possible, my love. Our second 
carriage has not yet arrived, and we cannot set out until it comes. 
Meanwhile, be amiable and self-possessed, and do not prevent our 
friends from admiring your magnificent array. Your father is 
beckoning to me; I have a few words to exchange wiih him.” 

Turning himself to the company, he said, in that tone of lofty 
and imperious politeness which is proper to those who bow down 
before the shrine of wealth : 

“Gentlemen, be kind enough to excuse me fora moment. I 
have a few things to settle with my father-in-law. Be good 
enough to entertain the bride during my absence ; her emotion is 
naturally great. But when we assemble at the wedding dinner, 
you will be fascinated by her blithe and amiable demeanor.” 

And then he followed Kemenaer into a little room beyond. 

“Well,” said Laura’s father, “before we go to church, you 
have something to give mo.” 

Monck looked at him for a moment without speaking. 

“Have you not brought the paper with you ?” asked Kemenaer, 
in alarm. “Answer me at once ; what is your intention ?”’ 

“T am thinking whether I should not rather break off the mar- 
riage, and drive to the attorney-general, instead of the church.” 

“You cannot entertain such a thought!” groaned Kemenaer. 
“After I have tortured my child for six months for your sake, you 
cannot wreak your vengeance on me. And why should you? 
Have I not been cruel enough ?” 

“These are but words,” said Monck, with a smile of bitter 
derision. “ Your daughter is an ungrateful creature ; she degrades 
me in presence of your friends. My blood is boiling in my veins. 
Wealth has made me proud, Kemenaer; it wounds me to the 
quick, and goads me to fury, to see that Laura is the only being 
who bows not her will to mine.” 

“ But, Monck, what can I do now? Is it my fault? Every- 
thing is ready now. Laura is sad, I confess, but it is the antici- 
pation that crushes her. Once married, she will find out the con- 
solations and alleviations of her lot. You will treat her kindly, 
and she will feel grateful to you; gradually she will learn to 
esteem you, and, perhaps, to love you. Come, give me the paper; 
for Heaven’s sake, give it me!” 

Monck seemed to take great pleasure in witnessing the agony of 
Laura’s father, and stood silent while he clasped his hands in 
entreaty, without deigning other answer than a dubious shake of 
his head. 

“But,” continued Kemenaer, “if you don’t wish Laura for 
your wife, take half my fortune as the price of the fatal writing. 
Do so, dear Monck ; I will bless you as my deliverer, as my 
daughter’s benefactor.” 

“Two hundred thousand francs,” muttered Monck, with a 
smile. ‘ But with Laura I have them all the same.” 

“O, leave me my honor and my child, and take all, all I pos- 
sess. Then would I kneel before you in gratitude.” 

Monck opened a pocket-book, drew forth a scrap of paper, and 
gave it to Kemenaer. 

“There, take your paper,” said he. “I must have Laura; 
otherwise, you might still let her marry that drunken poet.” 

Kemenaer raised the paper with trembling hands, looked at it 
with a cry of triumph, and then tore it into a thousand pieces, and 
trampled them beneath his feet. The fatal signature he threw in 
the fire, and looked at the flame steadily, until nothing remained 
of the dreaded document but a few thin white ashes. 


= 


When Mynheer Kemenaer turned round again, his head was 
erect, and he confronted Monck with a manly and threatening 
look, which astonished and almost terrified Laura’s bridegroom. 
Monck concealed his emotion beneath a contemptuous smile, and 
asked : 

“ What do you mean by this unwonted behaviour?” . 

“I mean that I am now pondering whether I shall not interfere 
to stop this marriage,” answered Kemenacr. “Anyhow, mynheer, 
I will tolerate no incivility from you, and you shall respect my 
daughter’s sorrow, or else—” 

Monck trembled and grew pale. 

“Or else you will put me out of your house? Simpleton! do 
you fancy I have not provided for every chance of war? You 
don’t know Monck. If I had not found amongst old Robyn’s 
papers others which criminate you, you don’t imagine I should 
have given you up this ?” 

“Other papers? You are deceiving me. There was nothing 
but this one signature which would criminate me.” 

“ Two others,” said Monck, in a triamphant tone. ‘“ Come, 
come, friend Kemenaer; I will give them to you as we return 
from church.” 

Kemenaer felt pretty sure that Monck was deceiving him ; but 
so intense was his dread of the craft of his enemy, that he fol- 
lowed him without another word. They both entered the draw- 
ing-room, and found Laura seated on a chair, with her eyes fixed 
on the floor, and the company gazing at her in silent wonder. 

“Mynheer Van Dol, our second witness, is not yet come,” said 
Monck, with impatient irritation. ‘I will go and look out along 
the avenue, and if he is not coming, we will set off without him, 
and choose another witness. Get yourself ready, meanwhile, 
Laura; I shall return in a moment to give the signal for our 
departure.” 

He left the room, and opened the house door to look down the 
long avenue. The women who had been watching so long for a 
glimpse of the bride, drew back in alarm at his unexpected ap- 
pearance. When he had again closed the door, black Beth 

“exclaimed : 

“ Well, didn’t I tell you that he had no eyebrows or eyelashes ?” 

“ What a hideous old rogue he is !’”’ said a young girl. “He is 
enough to kill one with fright.” 

“What an oily face!” said another. 
for my part, for all his money.” 

“Yes, you may say so now,” remarked a third; “but you 
would bear a great deal to ride in your coach all the rest of your 
life.” 

“ Did you notice,” asked another, “how his cat’s eyes twinkled * 
He is a man I should not like to meet alone in a wood. He may 
have as much gold as he likes, but he has a black heart under his 
embroidered coat, for all that.” 

Black Beth whispered in her friend’s ear : 

“Now the bride is coming, Trees; for, look! there they are 
getting the carriages drawn up.” 

“There she is! there she is!” suddenly shouted the whole 
crowd, pressing eagerly towards the door. 

Black Beth, who was taken by surprise by the sudden rush, 
thrust her long bony arms into the group before her, who hindered 
her view, and contrived to clear for herself an open space. 

“O, how lovely, how lovely !” cried the women. “ Only look ! 
what diamonds! She is like the Madonna in the great. church. 
They make one’s eyes ache to look at them ; her bosom looks as 
if it was on fire. Good heavens, what a beautiful creature! Out 
of the way, out of the way! there she comes !” 

The curious women were suddenly and violently pushed aside 
by four men of singular appearance, rough and unpolished in 
manner, who moved and spoke as if they were entitled to com- 
mand there. They paid no attention to the cries and murmurs of 
the girls, but walked boldly into the house at the very moment 
when the door was opened to allow the bride to pass out. 


One of the four advanced to the bridegroom, and whispered 
something in his ear. Monck became pale as death, and he was 
obliged to grasp the arm of a gentleman near him to prevent him- 
self from falling. He then stepped aside with the person who had 
spoken to him, and they were overheard whispering earnestly to 
each other. 

Kemenaer trembled with amazement, while Laura raised her 
eyes to heaven in hope of some unlooked for deliverance. The 
spectators looked at one another inquiringly. 

Monck turned round and said to Laura and her father, with an 
emotion he strove in vain to conceal: 

“Something strange has happened to me, something I cannot 
anderstand. I must go with these gentlemen immediately. Don’t 
be alarmed ; it is a mere trifle. Some one has been slandering 
me; a word of mine will set all right. Wait for me a moment— 
a quarter of an hour at furthest. I shall soon be back again.” 

He then followed the unknown personage, entered a carriage 
which was in waiting, accompanied by three of the four strangers. 
He spoke to the coachman, the whip was heard, the carriage drove 
rapidly down the avenue, and had already vanished from the view 
of the bewildered company, before any of them could summon 
courage to utter a word. 

“Well, the old rogue is gone to jail!’’ shouted black Beth. 
“He had the look of a gallows-bird, sure enough.” 

“Don’t show your joy so plainly,” said Kemenaer to Lauro, 
with feverish eagerness, as he noticed the glad, grateful smile which 

‘lighted up the pale features of the poor girl. ‘ They were officers 
of justice. What can it mean? Go in, Laura; keep yourself 
quiet. I will go and see what it is, and as soon as I learn any- 
thing, I will come back and tell you. Go in, go in!” 

And so saying, he sprang into one of the carriages, and shouted 


“T would not have him, 


to the coachman : “‘As quick as you can, to the police-court !” 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


BErTHoLp was standing with his arms folded, looking out of 
the window of his miserable attic, over the tiles of the neighbor- 
ing houses. His eye was fixed upon the lofty church spire before 
him, the weathercock of which gleamed bright in the sunshine. 
The hapless young man marked with desperate calmness the slow 
advance of the hands of the clock. Each time that the bell 
chimed the quarters, its sound smote drearily on his heart, and 
elicited an echoing groan of agony. 

As the time drew near, he became paler and paler, and his eye 
became wild and restless ; at length he tore himself from the win- 
dow, struck his forehead with his clenched fist, and exclaimed, 
dejectedly : 

“Ten o’clock! And Conrad has not returned. All hope is 
lost!” And then, after a pause of gloomy thought, he continued : 
“ Look, there she is! The bridal wreath is ‘on her head. She is 
leaning on Monck’s arm. Evil is triumphant; he is smiling 
gladly; she steps into the carriage; the horses fly along at full 
speed. Clouds of incense fill the church, and the hymn of praise 
peals along the vaulted roof. And look! she is kneeling at the 
altar ; Monck is placing the bridal ring on her finger; the priest 
asks whether she will Jove him ; she answers yes! It is done; all 
is over.” 

He fell back into a chair, and tried to control his impetuous 
despair. 

“Can the yearning after fame, the thirst of immortal renown— 
can these be wrong in God’s sight ? or is my lot the punishment 
of my pride? I was young; I felt the might of genius within 
me; my future lay before me, all bright and glorious. A maiden 
fair and pure as an angel was to have strewed my path with 
sweetest flowers ; I was to be rich, renowned, and God has sent 
me this! My soul aspired too high. I have despised those who 
could not soar—those from whom God has withheld genius and 
learning. And now I am smitten down in my pride. The eagle 
lies grovelling in the mire with bruised and shattered wing. Could 
Ihave bowed down before the demon of gold, what a gentle, 
‘happy, brilliant life I might have passed away! And now, what 
amI? A craven, crushed, and abject worm. I cannot gain my 
daily bread ; I have lived on the bounty of my poor friend; I am 
powerless, useless, worthless. Slander has withered my fair fame. 
I am reputed a drunkard. I drown my soul in gin? O my God! 
and I am to go to-day to this vile impostor, and grovel at his feet, 
and accept as an alms some little portion of my own inheritance ?” 


Suddenly a gloomy smile came over his features. His arms 
fell heavily down by his side, and his tears began to flow abun- 
dantly. He was roused from his reverie by a noise on the stairs. 
A sudden joy lighted up his countenance; he sprang up, and 
cried : 

“Ha, there comes Conrad! Good news, perhaps. Laura’s 
deliverance, Monck’s punishment, love, happiness, fame! No, 
no; woe is me, I am fast losing my senses !” 

He looked at his friend’s mournful face, which bore traces ot 
utter exhaustion, and asked, eagerly : 

“ Well, Conrad, what news? Was Margarct’s accusation false ? 
—a mere invention of Monck’s own, to crush me still deeper down 
into despair?” 

“Alas!” said the music-master, with a deep sigh, “ however that 
may be, Laura’s lot must be decided to-day. How it wrings my 
heart to relinquish the last hope of rescue !” 

“You are ill, Conrad. O, how shall I ever repay your kind- 
ness! Sit down; don’t speak; keep yourself quiet; your fever 
is coming on again.” 

The music-master sank into a chair, and said, with a bitter 
smile : 

“ This is not my bad day—to-morrow. Let me rest a moment, 
and fetch my breath.” 

The young man sat down in silence beside his friend, and took 
his hand and pressed it tenderly. After a few moments, Conrad 
said 

“Berthold, I have been standing in the avenue of Kemenaer’s 
house. The wedding coaches drew along by my side. I saw 
Monck come out with a laugh of triumph on his hideous face ; he 
returned to fetch the hapless victim of his hatred.” 

“And you saw theft ge off to the registrar’s, to the church ?” 

“No ; I stood a moment crushed by the wretched certainty that 
nothing could deliver the poor innocent lamb from the claws of 
the ferocious beast. Still, I thought even yet there is hope, at the 
last moment. I ran to the police-office, and sought ths magistrate 
who heard Mangaret’s story last night. I could not find him. I 
ran to his house; he was not at home. I ran back to the police- 
office. I questioned constables and clerks—all in vain! Every- 
body laughed in my face. At length I gave up my search in mere 
exhaustion. We are indeed unfortunate, my friend ; but O, what 
lot is Laura’s !” 

Berthold covered his face with his hands, and remained silent. 

“O, how glad I was! how happy my treacherous hope made 
me!” continued the music-master, after a brief pause. “ When I 
told the whole story to the magistrate, and laid before him the 
grave suspicions I had of Monck, he seemed quite convinced. 
He said he would inquire into it at once, if it obliged him to sit 
up all night. Imade him see that the dear girl’s life depended 
on it. The magistrate has been unable to stop the fatal marriage. 
Margaret’s charge is a false one. Berthold, I am grieved at your 
wretchedness, my friend; but be of good courage ; time may heal+ 
your wounds.” 

The young man shook his head, rose from his seat, and said, 
with a resigned and steady voice : 

“ Well, Conrad, let not affliction crush all our energies. So it 


is: tears are of no use. Let us accept our lot with patience and 


resignation. To-morrow we shall be far away. Another land 
will restore your health, and give me back my peace of mind. 
Yes, I will amend—I will work; all my idle dreams shall flee 
away, and I will strive to repay your self-sacrifice and love.” 

“You persist, then, in your terrible resolve? You will go and 
accept money from that hateful Monck ?” 

Their attention was attracted from this miserable subject by the 
sound of a voice on the stairs : 

“ Not there, mynheer; higher up—quite at the top. Open the 
little black door. Yes; there.” 

“ Mynheer Kemenaer !”’ exclaimed both. 

“ Excuse the liberty I am taking,” said Kemenaer, with his 
hat in his hand. ‘ Mynheer Robyn, I bring you important news. 
Monck has been apprehended and put in prison.” 

“Good heavens!” shouted Berthold; “and is Laura his 
wife?” 

“No; she was just stepping into the carriage. God had com- 
passion on her.” 

Berthold fell back into his friend’s arms, and cried with tears ot 
joy: 

“Conrad, Conrad, Laura is not married! 
rescued !” 

“Thank you, Mynheer Robyn, for feeling so tender an interest 
in my child. And I am happy that I can give you further tidings. 
Monck is imprisoned on suspicion of having forged your uncle’s 
will. If the charge is made out, yor will be put in possession of 
the inheritance of which you have been robbed. They are now 
busy sealing up all Monck’s papers.” 

“ Berthold, now you need not degrade yourself before Monck !” 
shouted the exulting music-master. 

Kemenaer’s countenance assumed a grave and earnest expres- 
sion, as he stammered forth : 

“‘Mynheer Robyn, you think me, doubtless, a man who would 
have sold his daughter’s happiness for gold. I pray you think not 
so illof me. God has punished me for my sins; I have lived 
six months of dreary expiation. I come to you, mynheer, as an 
afflicted parent, to implore my daughter’s life at your hands. O, 
Berthold, be my son! deliver my Laura from certain death. 
Your love alone can keep her back from the grave which yawns 
to receive her.” 

“What? Do I understand you aright? Laura my wife? 
Impossible !”” 

“Do you accede to my request?” asked Kemenaer. 

“O, Iam beside myself! Thanks, thanks be to God !” 

“In that case, Mynheer Robyn, I will not deceive you. My 
fortune will be much less than you think, than it has been; not 
more than half, perhaps. Once in my life I committed an injus- 
tice ; I must make restitution. I shall henceforth try whether love 
and joy can again flow into my heart. I must make a heavy 
sacrifice of money for peace of conscience. You will yourself be 
very rich ; there is no doubt of that. But will Laura’s diminished 
fortune affect your magnanimous resolve ?” 

Berthold uttered a cry of joy, and threw himself into Kemen- 
aer’s arms. 

“Tt isa dream!” he exclaimed. ‘ Let me give you the sweet 
name of father. And I, too, must give away much of my wealth 
to make up for injustices once committed for the sake of gold. 
We will seek out the hapless sufferers, and surround ourselves 
with happy faces. What a blessed bond between me and my 
father !” 

The tears gushed from Kemenaer’s eyes, and he pressed the 
young man convulsively to his heart. Then Berthold, releasing 
himself suddenly, said, in a tone of great decision : 

“One condition I must make—an indispensable one.” 

“ What is it?” asked Kemenaer, in alarm. 

“You see, Mynheer Kemenaer, the man who stands before us 
(pointing to Conrad) is an angel of goodness. He has tended me 
as a father,—toiled for me like a slave. I have eaten of his bread 
in my sorrow ; he has borne my cross for me, sacrificed for me his 
substance, his position, his health, and borne for me the burden of 
slander. He must share my happiness as he has shared my mise- 
ry. My condition is this: Conrad must be my brother and my 
friend ; he must live with me, never leave me, and use my wealth 
as his own.” 

Conrad smiled and wept, but could say nothing. Kemenacr 
seized his hand eagerly, and said : 

“ My dear Conrad, I assent to this condition with exceeding joy. 
You know how Laura has ever respected you. You know not 
how often in her affliction she mentioned your name. Let a bond 
of love unite us all henceforth. Berthold, you, Laura and I will 
form one household. I shall become an artist in time—so far, at 
least, as to admire whatever is noble, and loving, and good. 
Come, Conrad, let me embrace you, too. This is the happiest 
day of my life.” 

He pressed Conrad a moment to his heart, and then said : 

“Come, come both of you. How glad my poor Laura will be! 
She is expecting us.” 

“Does Laura know you are here? Does she know why ?” 

“She does. But come; my carriage is at the door; the horses 
shall fly along.” 

“ But—our clothes !”’ said the young man, sorrowfally. 

“ Never mind your clothes.” 

“Come, come!” shouted Berthold, seizing Conrad’s hand, and 
dragging him in his eagerness down the stairs. 

They sprang into the carriage. Kemenaer gave the word ; the 
whip was immediately in active exercise, and as if the horses knew 
they were messengers of joy, they dashed forwards, and made a 
shower of sparks fly from the road. 

Soon they reached the city gate, and soon had turned into the 
avenue which led to Kemenaer’s house. When they stood still at 


Dear Laura is 


the door, the horses were smoking like furnaces, and the foam 
hung in flakes about the bits. 

Followed by both the friends, Kemenaer ran in, opened the 
door of the little room behind, which was Laura’s usual resort. 
They found the poor girl on her knees, in a corner of the room, 
with clasped hands, and her eyes uplifted to heaven. 

“Laura, dear Laura,” cried her father, “‘ rise up ; welcome your 
happiness. Here is your bridegroom !” 

The maiden sprang up, and ran, with outstretched arms, to 
meet the young man. Ere she reached him, she stood still, looked 
towards heaven, and cried, with joy indescribable : 

“ Thanks, thanks,O my God! Thou hast heard me! Berthold, 
Berthold !” 

She fell, half fainting, into Berthold’s arms, and on her pallid 
features was a smile of consummate bliss, of compensated afflic- 
tion, and gratitude beyond words. 

THE END. 


[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial containing the previous chapters of this 
@ory, can be had at our office of publication, and at all the Periodical Depots.) 


ORIGIN OF BRANDY. 


Brandy began to be distilled in France about the year 1313, bat 
it was prepared only as a medicine, and was considered as possess- 
ing such marvellous strengthening and sanitary powers that the 
physicians named it “the water of life” (l’eau de vie), a name it 
retains, though now rendered, by excessive potations, one of life’s 
most powerful and most prevalent destroyers. Raymond Lully, 
a disciple of Arnold de Villa Nova, considered this admirable 
essence of wine to be an emanation from the Divinity, and that it 
was intended to reanimate and prolong the life of man. He even 
thought that this discovery indicated that the time had arrived for 
the consummation of all things—the end of the world. Before 
the means of determining the true quantity of alcohol in spirits 
were known, the dealers were in the habit of employing a very 
rude method of forming a notion of the strength. A given quan- 
tity of the spirits was poured upon a quantity of gunpowder in a 
dish, and set on fire. If, at the end of the combustion, the gun- 
wet continued dry enough, it took fire and exploded ; but if it 

ad been wetted by the water in the spirits, the flame of the alco- 
hol went out without setting the powder on fire. This was called 
the proof. Spirits which kindled gunpowder were said to be above 
wandy those that did not set fire to it were said to be below proof. 

rom this origin of the term “ proof” it is obvious that its mean- 
ing must have been at first very indefinite. It could serve only to 
— out those spirits which were too weak to kindle gunpowder, 

ut could not give any information respecting the relative strength 
of those spirits which were above proof. Even the strength of 
proof was not fixed, because it was influenced by the quantity of 
spirits employed—a smaller quantity of a weaker spirit might be 
made to kindle gunpowder, while a greater quantity of a stronger 
might fail. Clarke, in his hydrometer, which was invented about 
the year 1730, fixed the strength of proof spirits on the stem at 
the specific gravity of 0.920 at the temperature of 60 degrees. 
This is the strength at which’ proof spirit is fixed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and at this strength it is no more than a mixture of 49 
pounds of pure alcohol with 51 pounds of water. Brandy, rum, 
gin, hollands, geneva and whiskey contain nearly similar propor- 
tions.—Johnson’s Chemistry of the World. 


ANGLO-SAXONS AT CANTON, 


The Americans and the English (says Dr. Yvan) are the real 
heroes of this country. In going courageously to seek their for- 
tune in distant lands, they realize the only honorable conquests of 
the present time; and like all men who run great risks, it is not 
merely the love of money which urges them to these enterprises. 
These intelligent speculators are not, as is generally thought in 
France, avaricious usurers ; the majority of them are men gifted 
with powerful minds, and who, in the delicacy of their sentiments, 
carry us back to the periods of Amadis and Galaor. It was re- 
served for our witty nation to discover that these courageous mer- 
chants who condemn themselves to a perilous and voluntary exile, 
in order to share the riches acquired by their own labor with some 
loved one at home, were devoid of all poetic sentiment, and had 
ingots of gold in place of hearts! I have known a great many of 
these hardy adventurers, who lived in this commercial Beotia 
without complaining that they were not understood by the bankers 
of their own country, and by the tea-dealers of the lestial Em- 
pire, possessing as their sole consolation in the midst of their irk- 
some labor the hope that one day they would see again some fair 
head which was then hidden in some corner of Kentucky, in the 
mountains of Scotland, or the sweet cottages of Albion. I can 
affirm that the steamer which brings to those sad edifices, the fac- 
tories, the European or American mail, distributes as many soft 
protestations and tender oaths as commercial bills and inexorable 
accounts. And those impassible merchants, who unseal without 
emotion a missive on which sometimes depends their entire for- 
tune, often tremble all over in opening the letter of a young girl, 
to whom they communicate all their successes. If Thad ime I 
would relate some of these secret histories which have had no wit- 
nesses but the cold walls of this severe monument—this commer- 
cial monastery—and some English or American cottage, and no 
intermediaries but some unhappy sheets of paper which arrived at 
their destination impregnated with marine effluvia, and already 
several months old!—New Monthly Magazine. 


PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE, 


I won an old lady’s heart by a present of tobacco on my return 
to Inkau’s kraal. She had been frequently looking at me very 
attentively, and paid me some neat compliments ; had she been 
young, and more like Peshauna, I should have been flattered ; 

ut, unfortunately, her appearance was not one that would be at 
all likely to inspire the tender passion. Her face was thin and 
wrinkled, while her whole body looked as though it were cove 
with a skin that had been originally intended for a very mu 
larger person. During the whole time that she was at work, she 
was uttering disjointed remarks to me, and at length proposed, in 
the most shameless and barefaced manner, that I s ould marry her 
daughter. I requested to know which of the damsels then present 
was the proposed bride, and was shown a young lady about twelve 
years old, who had very much the appearance of a picked Cochin- 
China fowl. I concealed my laughter, and told the old lady that, 
when this lassie became taller, and very fat, I might then think 
more seriously of her proposition ; but as at present, I had not six 
cows (the required price) handy, I could not entertain the subject. 
The old lady told me she would get the skin and bone adorned 
by time I on another visit; and, for all 
this black charmer may now waiting in disappointed plump- 
ness.— Sporting Scenes amongst the Kaffirs of South " frica. 
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GROTTO OF OCHOZ, BOHEMIA. 

We publish herewith two very interesting views in the famous 
and recently discovered Grotto of Ochoz, Bohemia. Few objects 
in nature present greater cause for admiration than the grottoes 
and caverns which are so rarely to be met with in mountainous 
countries. It is quite impossible for those who have not seen 
them to picture to themselves the grandeur and magnificence of 
these subterranean temples, in comparison with which the grand- 
est structures raised by the hand of man sink into utter insignifi- 
cance. The greatest and most celebrated in Europe are the 
Grotto of Antiparos, in the Grecian Archipelago, and that of Ad- 
elsherg, between Labache and Trieste; and to these we may add 
the Cavern of the Peak, in Derbyshire, England. There is also a 
small one, but possessing very great beauty, at the village of 
Corgnale, near Trieste. Another has been discovered of late 
years in Bohemia, near the city of Brunn, which possesses many 
very beautifal formations. It was discovered through the merest 
chance, by a half-witted cobbler, who imagined he could reach the 
lower regions through an opening in the face of the rock. This 
grotto is situated near the villages of Ubec and Ochoz, from which 
latter place it takes its name. When first discovered, its beauty 
surprised every one ; but, unfortunately, it has suffered much from 
the ignorance and wanton mischief of the rude inhabitants. Its 
length is 270 fathoms; the entrance to it is through an aperture 
scarcely three feet in height. Once entered, the passage becomes 
more lofty, but in several parts the visitor is obliged to bend down 
to ——— his way. At the end of the gallery, which is nearly 
eighty fathoms long, and in many places highly polished by the 
action of water, he reaches the first chamber. The roof, which is 
dome-shaped, is five fathoms high, eight broad, and twenty-one 
long. On the right and left are high mounds of alluvial soil ; 
bearing a little to the right, a second chamber is entered. In this 
chamber, for the distance of nearly thirty-two fathoms, the visitor 
passes by numerous masses of travertine, or a species of concre- 
tionary limestone, jutting ont from the wall, like the fungus that 
is sometimes seen growing from trees. Another extraordinary 
formation is called the glacier, from the resemblance it bears to 
one. In other parts are seen numerous conical pillars, and from 
the roof vast quantities of beautiful stalactites depend. A stream 
runs through this splendid grotto, and the whole of the stalactites 
and the limestone are of a most dazzling whiteness. The grotto 
itself is 200 fathoms long, and its further extremity terminates in 
two galleries leading right and !eft; in the latter of these is the 
bed of the stream, and on the right, after running a distance of 
120 or 130 fathoms, terminates in a chamber, in which is a mag- 
nificent group called the pulpit, or weeping-willow. This is only 
& very cursory description of this beautifal grotto, which, until its 
fortuitous discovery, was never beheld by the eye of mortal man. 
When these singular works of nature are lit up by a number of 
torches, nothing can be more striking or beautiful than the spec- 
tacle they present. The dazzling purity of the ornaments of the 
cavern-chambers, the singularity of their forms, the brilliancy 
with which they flash back the rays of artiticial illumination, are 
such as to strike the beholder with astonishment. Ourengravings 
may be depended on for their fidelity—nothing has been exagye- 
rated, but every feature has been re-produced with the mathemati- 
cal correctness of the photograph. The “ Weeping-Willow”’ is 
certainly one of the most curious freaks of nature ever discovered. 
The famous Grotto of Antiparos is on a grander scale than that 
we have delineated, and the Cavern of the Peak is one of the 
world’s wonders. But the stalactites in both these places have 
been injured by the smoke of the torches carried into them b 
thousands of visitors. The cave chambers of Ochoz are princi- 
en egpeer from the freshness and brilliancy of their curious 

ions, and they always will be famous. 


STALACTITE CHAMBER IN THE FAMOUS GROTTO OF OCHOZ. 


“PEG WOFFINGTON.” 

Within a year or two of the 
birth of Edmund Barke, a French- 
woman, Madame Violante, had an 
exhibition in Dame Street of the 
same city. Her attention was at- 
tracted to a very graceful girl, 
whom she observed with a pitcher 
on her head daily carrying water 
from the Liffey, and whom she 
learned, on inquiry, to be the 
daughter of a poor widow who 
kept a small grocer’s shop, and 
took in washing on Ormond Quay. 
Instructed by this kind patroness, 


the “ Beggars’ Opera,” achieved a 


talk of the town. This was the 
first introduction to the stage of 
the actress, who, as Margaret Wof- 
fington, became so widely celebrat- 
ed in England and Ireland. She 
was undoubtedly one of the most 
fascinating women of her day. 
Tall in her form, and with the 
most graceful proportions, eyes as 
black as jet, ever sparkling with 
animation, and overarched by eye- 
brows at once soft, full and deli- 
cate, a nose tending to the aqui- 
line, rich hair, hanging in profu- 
sion round a finely-moulded neck, 
full of life, full of humor, and full 
of intelligence, she was the envy of 
all women, and appeared formed 
by nature to win the hearts of all 
men. Though she occasionally 
played Lady Macbeth, there was 
nothing tragic in her style. It 
was into comedy that she threw all 
her exuberant spirits, her natural 
playfulness, and her untiring en- 
ergy; and she delineated four dif- 
ferent sets of comic characters 
which had nothing in common. 
She personified the fine lady of 
fashion with a grace, tact and dig- 
nity, which astonished those who 
knew her humble origin. She 
personified the vulgarity of a city 
dame with a breadth and force of 
humor which drew laughter and 
tears from all eyes. She personi- 
fied an old woman with all the 
garrulity, feebleness and irritabili- 
vy of age; and, what was then 
thought extraordinary magnanimi- 
ty on the stage, she did not hesi- 
tate to hide her lovely face under 
a hideous mask of paint, patcles 
and penciled wrinkles. She personitied a young raké, 80 as to 
make women fall in love with her, and deter Garrick from ever 
acting the part of Sir Harry Wildair, after she had by her ease 
and vivacity rendered it peculiarly her own. But she was not 
merely an actress; the woman, and not the artist, predominated 
in her life. While in the first ele- 
ment of all female honor she was 
said to be deticient, and could 
therefore neither be truly respect- 
ed nor purely loved, so many ro- 
mantic tales were told of her 
sympathetic benevolence and mu- 
niticent charity to the destitute, 
who had no other benefactor, and 
to the wretched, who had no oth- 
er consoler, that even grave people 
could not but pity her in her de- 
gradation, and regret that, ex- 
posed as she-had been to con- 
taminating influences from her 
early youth, with none to advise 
or direct her unguarded steps, the 
shadow of her vices should follow 
with equal pace the seductive 
lustre which her talents, beauty, 
accomplishments and impulsive 
generosity threw around her, and 
on all who came into her pres- 
ence.—MceKnight’s Lifeand Times 
of Edmund Burke. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

The following extract is from 
Randall’s “ Life of Jefferson :”— 
“Mr. Jetferson was generally 
rather a favorite with the other 
sex, and not without reason. His 
appearance was engaging. His 
fuce, though angular and tar from 
beautiful, beamed with intelli- 
gence, with benevolence, and with 
the cheerful vivacity of a happy, 
hopeful spirit. His complexion 
was ruddy and delicately fair ; his 
reddish chestnut hair luxuriant 
aud silken. His full, deep-set 
eyes, the prevailing color of which 
was a light hazel, were peculiarly 
expressive, and mirrored, as the 
clear luke mirrors the cloud, the 
emotion which was passing 
through his mind. He stvod six 
feet two and a half inches in 
height, and though very slim at 
this period, his form was erect 
and sinewy, and his movements 
displayed elasticity and vigor. 
Mr. Jetferson’s temper was gentle, 
kindly and forgiving. If it nata- 
rally had any of that warmth, 
which is the usual concomitant of 
affections and sympathies so ard- 
ent—and it no doubt had—it had 
been subjugated by habitual con- 
trol. Yet, under its even placid- 


the beautiful child plaved Polly,in | 


signal success, and became the | 


THE “ WEEPING WILLOW,” 


ity there were not wanting those indications of calm self-reliance 


and courage which all instinctively recognize and respect. There 
is not an instance on record of his having been engaged in a per- 
sonal rencontre, or his having suffered a personal indignity. Pos- 
sessing the accomplishments, he avoided the vices, of the young 
Virginia gentry of the day, and a class of habits which, if not 
vices themselves, were too often made the prelude to them. He 
never gambled. To avoid importunities to games which were 
generally accompanied with betting, he never learned to distin- 
guish one card from another; he was moderate in the enjoyments 
of the table; to strong drinks he had an aversion, which rarely 
yielded to any circumstances ; his mouth was unpolluted by oaths 
or tobacco. Though he speaks of enjoying ‘the victory of a 
favorite horse,’ and the ‘death of the fox,’ he never put but one 
horse in training to run, never ran but a single, race, and he very 
rarely joined in the pleasant excitement—he knew it to be too 
pleasant for the aspiring student—of the chase. With such quali- 
ties of mind and chaseater, with the favor of powerful friends and 
relatives, and even vice-royalty, te urge him onward, Mr. Jeffer- 
son was not a young man to be lightly regarded by the young or 
old of either sex.” 


DEATH OF AIME BONPLAND. 

A letter from the celebrated naturalist and traveller, Tschudi, 
to the Allgemeine Zeitung, announces the death, in May last, of 
Aimé Bonpland, thé early friend and fellow-traveller of Alexan- 
der Von Humboldt, in the 85th year of his age!” He died at San 
Borga, a small town in Brazil, near the Uruguayan frontier, where 
he had resided since 1831. Aimé Bonpland was born at La Ro- 
chelle, France, on the 22d of August, 1773. He was brought up 
in the medical profession, of which his father was a member, and 
accompanied Humboldt on his scientific expedition to America, 
in 1799. Among the fruits of his explorations was a collection 
of six thousand plants unknown to botanical writers, which, on 
his return to France in 1804, he presented to the Museum of Nat- 
ural History. For ten years he was in high favor with Napoleon 
and the Empress Josephine, and filled the office of director of the 
gardens at Navarre and Malmaison; but after the abdication of 
Napoleon he returned to South America, and took up his resi- 
dence at Buenos Ayres, where he became a professor of natural 
history. Subse wee he travelled across the Pampas, the pro- 
vinces of Santa Fé, Chaco and Bolivia, explored the Parana, and 
penetrated to the foot of the Andes. In 1821 he established tea- 
plantations on the Parana, near St. Ana, which excited the jeal- 
ousy of Dr. Francia, the dictator of Paraguay, who destroyed 
them, and compelled Bonpland to act for eight years as garrison 
surgeon in a Paraguayan fortress, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of Mr. Canning and the British consul at Buenos Ayres. 
In November, 1829, he returned to Buenos Ayres, intending to 
embark for Europe, but his scientific enthusiasm prevailed over 
his love of country, and he never left South America previous to 
his death. Some obscurity envelopes the last twenty-five or thirty 
years of his life. It is known that he re-explored Paraguay; and 
in a letter to Humboldt, with whom he corresponded at irregular 
periods, he mentions that his herbarium, comprising an immense 
collection, and writings, are in perfect order at the event of his 
death. It has been reported that, through long isolation from the 
society of civilized men, he had become so intellectually degene- 
rated, that he was no longer conscious of his early fame, and 
could speak the French language very imperfectly, for which rea- 
sons he was ashamed to return home.~. His letters to Humboldt 
show no signs of intellectual degeneracy, however, and the testi- 
mony of recent travellers describes him as living at a charming re- 
treat at San Borja, still actively employed in botanical researches. 
The publication of the results of his researches for the last twenty- 
five years will be an important contribution to the cause of science. 


IN THE GROTTO OF OCHOZ. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
REPLY TO A WOMAN’S QUESTION. 


BY FRANK PORTESCUE. 


Peace, loved one!—all thy doubts dispel, 
And place thy hand in mine; 
And look into my eyes, and see 
If form is there but thine. 
No, thy face my soul doth fill! 
Say to thy doubt, be still. 


Peace, loved one'—brush away thy tears! 
Thy beauteous eyes, to me, 
Absorb like sun the morning dew, 
And draw my life to thee; 
Still, doth a doubt thy spirit fill, 
Say to that doubt, be still. 


Peace, loved one'—time, alas, doth change, 
But for my spirit, never! - 
Each eve thy love shall tie afresh 
The knot I would not sever; 
Still, doth a doubt thy spirit fill, 
Bay to that doubt, be still. 


Peace, loved one!—on this bosom mine, 
Rest thy head, and weep thy tears; 
Think of the love and joys to come, 
And drive away thy fears: 
Still, doth a doubt thy spirit fill, 
Say to that doubt, be still. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


DEALINGS WITH THE DEVIL. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


“Yes, I do believe that some people have dealings with the 
devil !” 

The speaker was a plain woman, richly attired. She spoke in 
a low, almost frightened tone, her eyes bent directly upon the 
young girl before her. There was an evil expression in the un- 
couth features, the set lips, thin and blue, the stereotyped frown, 
that gave such a cold, harsh bearing to the brow. And then she 
told her story, to which the girl listened shrinkingly. 

Louise Caldwell was the daughter of unfortunate parents. 
Penury haunted them like a ghost. Constant struggling and fre- 
quent disappointments soured their tempers. They were proud 
as well as poor, and it galled them to see their nearer relatives on 
both sides doing well in the world, acquiring wealth and reputa- 
tion, while they were kept down from one year’s end to another. 
It was partly the constant exhibition of this feeling that made 
Lonise so strange a child. They even reproached her for her 
plainness, and thought bitterly that they might never realize a 
better fortune through her, because she was neither beautiful nor 
graceful. 

Louise, child that she was, felt this keenly. She became at an 
early age a worshipper of beauty, though at the same time she 
was very jealous of its influence over those she loved. Left an 
orphan at the early age of twelve, she was adopted by a rich and 
childless uncle, who with his wife tried their best to love the 
strange, uncouth girl they had taken under their protection. Mas- 
ters were provided, no expense was spared to cultivate what 
graces she possessed, and her wardrobe was unlimited. But she 
was too surely ill-favored ever to reap much benefit from all the 
advantages afforded her, and she knew it. It did not add to the 
sweetness of her temper to feel that the stranger and the friend 
alike pronounced her homely, and looked wonderingly from the 
low forehead, black hair, coarse features and rough complexion to 
the soft fabrics that fell about her limbs in shining beauty, or 
thought—“ if I had these accomlishments how differently they 
would become me !” 

One morning at the breakfast-table her uncle received a letter 
with a foreign postmark. His brother James, long a resident of 
Paris, was dead, and the orphan daughter unprotected. 

* She has a small fortune,” said Mrs. Caldwell, after the sud- 
denness of the unexpected shock was over. 

“ Yes, and is very beautiful,” rejoined her husband, “so my 
head clerk says. He bought goods for me last year, and met her 
on the continent.” 

“ What shall we do?” asked the wife anxiously, toying with 
her food. 

Louise bit her lips and looked steadily down ; anger had shot 
up in her heart when she heard that her cousin was beautiful— 
when she listened to the words—‘ my heard clerk met her on the 
continent.” How eagerly she waited, with what a beating heart, 
fer the reply. 

. “Why, I suppose we must have her here, for a time at least. 
Bhe will be society for Louise.” 

Louise sat with a swelling bosom, envy and hate of this unseen 
cousin tugging at her heart-strings. 

“ She must be accomplished !” exclaimed Mrs. Caldwell, think- 
ing of the coming winter and its amusements. “Sho has lived in 
Paris for ten winters, has she not ?” 

“Exactly. Poor James!” sighed Mr. Caldwell, rising from 
the table ; “he would have left a large fortune in ten more.” 

And so this was his obituary in his brother’s heart. 

“As to clothes,” said Mrs. Caldwell, in a conference with 
Louise, “ I suppose she will wear mourning for a while, through 
the summer and fall probably. I shall persuade her to go into 
gociety next winter. It is not good for a young girl to mourn too 

uch.” 

ae Especially if she is beautiful,” said Louise, with a sneer. 


“True, child; nothing spoils good looks so much as tears. 
When you used to ery it made you look frightful.” 

“ Not on account of my good looks, certainly,” replied Louise, 
sullenly. 

She always felt hurt and wounded at these thoughtless allusions 
to herself, and yet no one talked of her defects more freely. It 
seemed to give her a bitter pleasure ; but this time her voice was 
so peculiar than her aunt regarded her steadily. 

“No, of course not,” she said. ‘“ You were never handsome, 
I confess ; still, with red ribbons and black lace, you make up 
rather well—at any rate, Atwater thinks so.” 

A vivid crimson stained the cheeks of Louise at mention of 
this name. Atwater was her uncle’s head clerk. He had shown 
her more attention than any other man, and appeared to do so 
because he liked her society. His presence alone could bring a 
vivid light to her eye; she loved, no, she worshipped him, and 
the thought of the beautiful cousin kindled the unholy fire of her 
nature. She was jealous. 

A frightful trial awaited her. The head clerk had gone up to 
the third story of her uncle’s warehouse that same afternoon, and 
missing a step was precipitated to the first floor. Itseemed as if 
the death agony had come and passed when they lifted him up. 
He was carried home for dead. Louise, who was driving out, 
came in the midst of the confusion. Astonished, frightened, she 
inquired why the doctor’s chaise was at the door, why the servants 
stood motionless and pale. Her own maid cried out with sobs 
that poor Mr. Atwater had been killed. At first she seemed 
stunned, almost senseless, then she cried with loud shrieks, and 
flying up stairs prayed to be admitted to his room. No one wit- 
nessing her anguish could fail to interpret it truly. Her uncle 
came out, and half-leading, half-forcing, carried her into her room. 

“I must see him, uncle! O, my God! dead, dead, and I loved 
him so! I never loved any but him, uncle!” 

The pitiful look, the pitiful words, brought tears into the eyes 
of the stern man who bent above her. There was no blush with 
the confession, there needed to be no shame ; it was nature, pure, 
holy, impulsive and true. 

“ Hush, Louise; hush, girl; they will hear you! It may be— 
they—they will bring him to life.” 

Louise sprang to her fect ; her eyes blazed. 

“He is not dead then!” she cried. “ Perhaps he will live! 
O, uncle, I have not known what I was saying!” And as she 
thought, the crimson tide rushed over face and bosom. . 

“ His wounds are dangerous, very dangerous,” said her uncle, 
gravely. “ But he breathed ; there may be life and hope. It was 
a terrible fall; I heard it away at the farthest end of my count- 
ing room. If he lives it will be a miracle. I must go to him 
now. You had better join your aunt above stairs ; her nerves 
have been shocked by this occurrence.” 

He left her sitting in a tremor of apprehension, still full of thank- 
fulness that so dear a life was spared, and yet the terrible dread 
that it might be but for an hour, a night, overmastered her, and 
sinking on her knees she lifted a prayer that he might be restored, 
and then prepared to meet her aunt. 

How wearily lagged the hours of that night! Louise knew no 
sleep. Now she stood outside the door of the room in which he 
lay, listening, hearing, however, only the beatings of her own 
heart. Now she sat droopingly in the darkness of her chamber, 
weeping and praying. 

The day brought hope ; he might live. Before the night came 
again she stood by his side. He was unconscious, had not spoken 
yet, scarcely moved, but now his hand fluttered uneasily on the 
quilt. She took it in her grasp, and his fingers closed upon her 
hand ; so she sat there, hour after hour, a willing prisoner. For 
days Louise hovered about the couch of the sufferer, until he 
learned to know, to watch for her tread, and to murmur almost 
impatiently if any other ministered to him. 

Meantime the beautiful cousin came. “O, she is beautiful !” 
cried Louise in her heart, with a shudder. Such golden curls, 
such eyes of melting tenderness, such lips that expressed so much 
grief, and were yet marvellously lovely in color and outline; that 
form, so slender, the grace of drapery, the matchless elegance of 
a Parisian toilet made her altogether bewitching, transporting, 
robed though she was in sombre shades. Was it strange that a 
feeling of triumph took possession of Louise when she thought 
that form uy days and weeks Atwater would not see this vision 
ot loveliness? That for at least the time of his illness and con- 
valescence he would be all hers? And even if he loved her, such 
was her dread of the power of beauty, it was anguish to think of 
his meeting with her cousin at all. Poor girl, she had many a 
heart ache. It was only in the chamber of sickness, when she 
forgot self, that she was transformed. Then, absorbed in the care 
so imperatively called for, she did sometimes look beautiful, and 
the weary invalid followed her every motion with smiles. Busi- 
ness of importance called her from the city one day. 

“T shall be very lonesome till you come back,” said the invalid, 
with a glance that brought out a rich color on the dark cheek of 
his young nurse. 

* Aunt will sit with you awhile,” said Louise. She did not 
dream that the fair stranger in sable who kept her chamber so’per- 
tinaciously was waiting for this very chance, had been waiting 
long, and smiled as she saw the carriage drive from the gates. 

The young man sat alone in his easy-chair, which had been 
rolled up to the great bay window. The crimson curtains lent 

the counterfeit of health to his handsome face, and his broad, pale 
forehead, shaded by the loose curls, his dark eyes lighted with the 
fire of returning vigor, made him more beautiful than when he 
had been in the full flush of his manly strength. There was a 
light step in the room. The invalid did not turn his head, for he 
felt a consciousness that his visitor was the aunt of Louise. 


“T beg your pardon, sir, but aunt wished me to ask you if there 
was anything she could do for you.” 

The sick man started as he caught sight of the bright young 
creature, with glossy curls shading her face, standing so near him. 
He stammered out something about his remembrance of meeting 
her at some time, und she laughingly refreshed his memory. 

“But have you just come?” he asked, gazing into the face 
that from almost childish proportions had changed into a riper 
beauty. 

“O,no; Ihave been here several weeks!” she replied. “I 
came soon after you were injured ; but you had good company in 
my cousin Louise, and I did not wish to intrude. Are you much 
better now?” 

“ Almost well,” he replied. ‘ Your cousin has indeed been a 
gentle nurse.” And a look of tenderness crossed his face. 

“ Ah, I have learned to love Louise,” said her cousin, fervent- 
ly,fthrowing more fire in her brilliant eyes. “She is truly a 
beautiful girl.” 

Atwater glanced towards her as he spoke, and there came a 
vision of the plain, dark face and stood beside this glowing coun- 
tenance. 

“ Not so beautiful, but good,” he said, 

“ True, she has but little color; but then one gets tired of too 
vivid a red. For my part I like dark complexions,” she said, 
tossing her curls. “ But you have not answered my question, or 
rather my aunt’s. Can we do anything for you ?” 

“You can, if you will only sit and smile and talk with me,” 
he answered, calling a bright blush to her cheek. 

“ O, certainly, if I can do you any good. I will, however, first 
get my netting, and then you must be kind enough to tell me if I 
weary you.” 

So she tripped away, leaving him fascinated with her grace and 
sprightliness, and unconsciously comparing her with poor, plain 
Louise. She was soon back, and he was no more lonely nor 
weary that day. When Louise came home she found her cousin 
reading in her musical voice to the man she loved better than life. 
The violence of her emotion deprived her almost of her senses ; 
she ran hurriedly to her own chamber and threw herself in a par- 
oxysm of rage on her couch. She knew how much Atwater ad- 
mired beauty ; she had seen his almost worshipful glance fixed 
upon the sparkling countenance before him, and she felt that there 
was no longer any hope of winning his affection, even though the 
doctors had said that he owed his recovery to her skilful nursing, 
even though he had said almost words of love. 

“Go to mother Nash !” 

It seemed as if she heard the words repeated audibly, “go to 
mother Nash.” She sprang up; the twilight had gone and dark- 
ness was gathering in the chamber. Louise had not much cour- 
age, and it seemed as if in the corner she could see the dim fea- 
tures of the miserable old hag, and that the blear eyes blinked at 
her and the puckered lips distorted themselves in vain endeavors 
to speak. 

Mother Nash was called a fortune-teller. Some dark deed was 
associated with her life, and so she lived on the outskirts of the 
city alone, despised, dreaded, yet on account of what seemed her 
supernatural powers she was visited by the superstitious who 
were anxious to map out their future, be it light or shadow. 

Louise walked her chamber in great anguish of spirit. She 
felt a strong conviction that her Parisian-bred cousin would spare 
no pains in assailing the heart of the man she loved, but, by 
every artifice in her power, aided by her extreme beauty, would 
strive to usurp the place she had so hardly won. If she went to 
mother Nash she must go alone, and the dread of confronting so 
terrible a personage almost unnerved her. But still anything 
seemed preferable to the annihilation of her dearest hopes. The 
next day she strove in vain to fill her accustomed place; but 
everything seemed changed. It appeared to her that Atwater 
treated her with indifference, and that he was constantly looking 
for another and a fairer face, and when that came, as come it did, 
Louise left the chamber with a passionate manner, at which her 
cousin smiled indifferently. 

“‘ Are you not well?” asked the latter with hypocritical air, as 
she approached Louise in her own room not long after. 

“No, Lam not,” replied her cousin, in a fierce though subdued 
voice, “ and you well know why.” 

“Poor child, she has no prudence; she cannot conceal any- 
thing,” thought the artful Parisian; then she said aloud: “I 
know why? Indeed, you are mistaken; I have not heard you 
hint at illness.” 

“T can tell you that you shall never marry him, never!” cried 
Louise, in a choking voice. 

Her cousin opened her beautiful eyes. 

“Marry him—marry who? Really I can’t think you mean 
that I could stoop to that conceited clerk. If he chooses to love 
me, why that’s my business, not yours. I did not give you your 
plain face.” And she tripped off, singing a gay French air. 

Soon Louise heard her clear voice below stairs, and she knew 
the invalid was there listening to her finished performances while 
she was weaving a silken web around him. Instantly her resolu- 
tion was taken. It was now eight o’clock in the evening. She 
hurried below, ordered a chaise, and at nine, when the full moon 
shone gloriously, she drove, not without much fear and trepida- 
tion, to the lonely dwelling of mother Nash. 

It was a huge gray building, towering up against the sky, and 
had long gone by the name of Nash’s Folly. It had been built 
by a weak but rich brother of mother Nash, fifty years before ; 
now the master and the mansion were crumbling to decay. No 
lights were visible. Solitary and black it stood, and the wind 
that wailed nowhere else seemed to make a mournful sound here. 
Louise left her horse at a little distance and approached the 
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dilapidated door. The first and second summons were not heed- 
ed, but the third knock brought the hag herself, all bundled up, 
a handkerchief tied over her mouth, another over her forchead, 
and a shawl thrown around her. With a horrible grin the tooth- 
less old woman cried out : 

“O, come in, pretty miss. I’ve been waiting for ye.” And 
she ushered the trembling girl through several large, unfurnished 
rooms, into what seemed to be used for both a kitchen and a bed- 
chamber. 

Dust, dirt and untidiness -reigned, but worse than all her sur- 
roundings was mother Nash in her haggish person. There seemed 
to be a mixture of every evil passion in the forbidding lineaments 
of her countenance. Now she showed her toothless gums in 
grins, and now she mumbled indistinctly. It was very trying to 
Louise, but she did not flinch from the trial. 

“You're in trouble, arnt ye, poor child? Ay, ay! men 
will be faithless ; they were in my day, he, he. And she’s a great 
beauty too (Louise started), but I can outwit everything, even 
money. I’ve got the power, he, he.” 

The rest can best be told in the words of Louise herself, as 
with low, awe-stricken tones she unfolded her history to the young 
girl before her. , 

“She told me my life as if she were reading it from the pages 
of a book. She described me as I was and as I had been, and 
also my cousin. ‘He likes her better than you,’ she said, with 
one of those diabolical grins; and my heart sank, ‘ but fol- 
low my advice,’ she added, ‘and no earthly power can take him 
from you. Pay mein gold before I go farther.’ I gave her 
ten dollars. Her eyes glistened. She went into another room, 
and for ten minutes I heard the most fiendish noises. When she 
returned, noticing that I was pale and trembling, she offered me 
wine in a broken cup. I could not taste it. Then she put in my 
hand a small stone, transparent with the exception of a minute 
white cloud in its centre, saying: ‘From this moment, while 
you retain this stone, he will love you and only you; lose it, and 
neither his love nor his life will be spared to you.’ I took it and 
hurried from the house with feelings that cannot be described. 
As I drew near home my heart beat with dread. What if after 
all the whole thing should be a mockery? As I entered, I heard 
the silvery tones of my cousin. I saw Atwater standing by the 
piano, but his eyes seemed fixed on vacancy. I imagined he 
turned to the door at sound of my footsteps, and striving to con- 


ceal my agitation, I sauntered in as carelessly as I could. He 


almost flew towards me, caught both my hands with an expres- 
sion of joy, and drew me to a lounge, still retaining my hand. 
Meanwhile my cousin looked on, struck dumb with surprise. He 
did not once turn towards her, but seemed to have eyes only for 
me. QO, the triumph, the triumph of that hour? The triumph 
succeeding day after day when seeing the fruitless endeavors of 
my artful cousin, her desperation, her rage, her hate of me. I 
think she loved Atwater, had loved him from the first. 

“ Well, weeks passed, and he was still passionately fond of me. 
Taking advantage of a little fortune bequeathed to him by a dis- 
tant relative, he went into partnership with my uncle, and then 
he wished me to marry him. His devotion was wonderful. 
Everybody congratulated me, and possibly thought it strange that 
so elegant a man should be fascinated by a plain person like my- 
self. Now I began to pity my cousin. She grew wasted and re- 
fused society. A few of the shrewd ones guessed the right rea- 
son, others said she pined for her father or some distant, faithless 
lover. 

“TI kept the little stone in a steel box, which I scarcely ever 
left out of my sight. A little chain was attached, by which I 
could carry it on my arm in the manner of areticule. Some- 
times I saw my cousin’s eyes fixed on that box in a strange, sus- 
picious way, especially after my marriage, and I began to watch 
her. As for Atwater, he treated her as a brother would treat a 
sister, but his devotion toward me seemed undiminished. 


“We had been married nearly a year. .Earth was to me like 
paradise ; I was entirely happy. The business of my husband 
was prosperous; my health was good; I even fancied I had 
grown somewhat handsome; my home in my uncle’s house was 
everything I could wish; I was absolutely contented. Ah, if I 
had been wise—if I had flown from the too near presence of that 
dangerous cousin ! 

“One morning, in a hurried, excited way, my husband came 
to tell me that he must go to New York. I did not notice his 
manner particularly, but when he had gone I grew restless, and it 
seemed as if my old unhappiness came over me as if in flashes. 
I went to my aunt’s room. 

“« They will have a fine day for their journey,’ she said. 

“T looked at her. 

“«They, who?’ 

“ «Why, Lizzie and your husband.’ 

“* Lizzie and my husband?’ I gasped. ‘Do you mean that she 
has gone 

“«Why, how strange you act, child; you are as pale as ashes. 
I hope you are not foolish cnough to be jealous of such a good 
husband.’ 

“* But why did he not tell me? ©, aunt, there is—’ I was 
about to add ‘ something wrong,’ but I checked myself, for she 
was smiling curiously. 

“*]T don’t suppose he thought,’ said my aunt. ‘Lizzie told me 
that she was going to visit at Colonel Henry’s. I shouldn’t won- 
der if young Henry likes her pretty well ; but to tell you the 
truth, I think once she did like Atwater very much. But I had 
rather you married him ; I always felt so.’ 

“T hurried to my chamber, half crazed with undefined terror, 
and there I unlocked the little casket thathung onmy arm. Hor- 


ror of horrors! the stone was gone! I fell back faint and sick at 


heart. I cannot describe to you the feelings that overwhelmed 
me, nor could you understand me if I did. I feared that brain 
or heart would burst, and there I sat for hours, tortured with ap- 
prebensions that shook my very life from its fastenings. 

“T can hardly tell the rest; but impious though it may be, I 
thank God that it happened. In the next morning’s paper I saw 
that the steamer in which my husband took passage had blown 
up, and neither his name nor hers was included in the list of the 
saved. A blank followed. I raved for weeks, until they were 
obliged to send me to a lunatic asylum, where I remained six 
years. There, you have my history thus far—never mind the rest. 
I only tell you this to prove to you my belief that some people do 
have dealings with the devil.” 


(Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 


THE LEGEND OF GISELA. 


BY MARY W. JANYRIN. 


In the olden feudal times, a proud and warlike baron left his 
Castle of Ruadesheim, on the Rhine, to go to distant Palestine 
during the crusade against the Saracens. Buckling his bright 
armor over his breast, he joined the ranks of his emperor, and 
turned his war-steed’s head towards the Orient, commending his 
only daughter and his “ Faderland” to the protection of Him 
who urged him forth to battle against the infidel. 

Gisela, the baron’s daughter, was the most beautiful of all Ger- 
man maidens, with soft yellow hair floating over shoulders white 
as the lamb’s wool, and eyes of sunny blue like the summer skies 
that slept serenely fair above the turrets of Rudesheim Castle. 
And here, in the old castle on the Rhine, her days passed like a 
song that is told. At early morning she gathered the blue flax 
flower or plaited the broad glossy grape leaves into wreaths for 
her tresses ; by day she sat in the great keeping-room of the castle 
with her maidens and tho stately dame Bertha, whom her father 
had appointed to keep matron’s guard over his motherless child, 
busy with her embroidery and spinning ; and by night, looking 
from her window in the tower over the pleasant German country, 
she watched the silver moon flashing down.on the winding “ King 
Rhine” beneath the castle battlements, or afar over the sleeping 
vineyards, or lighting up the dark shadows of the gloomy, haunt- 
ed Hartz Mountains keeping sentinel against the sky far away to 
the north like grim giants. There was not a tale of elfin people, 
who came out to dance by night in the fairy grounds on the bor- 
ders of the Black Forest, of mimes and gnomes, who dwelt in 
caves down deep under the mountains, or gallant knight who car- 
ried captive beautiful princesses from beleaguered castle walls, but 
she had eagerly heard from the old croning nurse who sang or 
talked her young lady Gisela to sleep in childhood ; and as the 
girl grew toward womanhood, those old-time stories became 
grafted with almost a woman’s faith upon her heart till she grew 
to believe that, sometime in real life, she should meet the embodi- 
ment of these early myths. 

So, nightly, at the sunset hour, Gisela seated herself at the 
eastern window, high up in the tower, half expecting to see some 
handsome young knight riding furiously over the plain which 
stretched far away, mounted on a snow-white charger, with hous- 
ings of blue and gold, seeking hospitality of the Lord of Rude- 
sheim Castle, or to behold a pale, wounded prince, returning dis- 
abled from the Saracen wars, set down on a litter at the castle 
gate, when she (as she had often heard sung in olden ballad), as 
daughter of the “ Baron old,” should give right ample welcome, 
and end all by the romance of falling deeply in love with her 
noble guest. 

At length the dream of the beautiful Gisela became fulfilled. 
One twilight, watching from the tower window, she beheld a 
rider, whose steed came drooping and foot-sore, as weary with 
many a long day’s journey, slowly approaching the castle. 

“?Tis the knight of my dreams!” said the girl with a smile, 
as the gray-haired porter opened the castle gates and she heard 
his horse’s hoofs ring heavily on the paved courtyard; but when 
afterward, at the evening board in the great oaken dining-hall, 
Dame Bertha presented Lady Gisela to the young stranger of 
proud and courtly bearing, she received him and bade him wel- 
come to Rudesheim Castle with all the dignity of a baron’s 
daughter. 

“ Comest thou from the wars, sir knight t’”’ she queried, looking 
down from her seat at the table’s head to meet an earnest, admir- 
ing gaze, whereat she blushed slightly. 

“ Ay, fair lady,” replied the soldier, gazing still with flushed 
cheeks upon the beauteous German maiden. “Hast any kin in 
Palestine 

“ Perchance thou bearest tidings of Sir Robert, Baron of Rude- 
sheim, this castle’s lord—my father?” queried Gisela, with pride- 
ful tones, for she felt piqued that her guest knew not so warlike a 
noble as the Lord of Rudesheim. 

“Ha! Sir Robert thy siret Faith, I crave your pardon that I 
knew it not!” said the knight, with troubled gaze. “Bat lady, 
dear lady, hast thou not heard—surely thou hast been advised ere 
this—nay, I would not be an evil messenger, but—” And here 
he ceased, with sad and downcast eyes. 

“For the love of heaven!” began Dame Bertha. But the 
knight heeded her not, for he was brooding with deepest solici- 
tude over the beautiful Gisela, whose fainting head he had caught 
in his arms. 


Weeks went by, and while the emperor’s armies came marching 
back from the Holy Land, with prancing war-horse, and flutter- 
ing pennon, and banner and bugle peal, Sir Robert of Rudesheim 


returned not to his domains by the Rhine. Every detachment 
from Palestine but confirmed the words of the young knight, that 
Sir Robert had fallen in an carly fray, and ere now his bones 
must be whitening on the deserted battle-field. 

But still Otto of Warbeck, for so was the stranger called, lin- 
gered at the castle; and perchance his presence was needed to 
cheer the orphaned Gisela, for, though she yet mourned her father, 
tears are apt to dry beneath the sun of love—such love as was 
upspringing in her heart for the brave and handsome Otto. 

Thus days and weeks went by, and yet Count Otto lingered. 
And again spring and summer came round, the blue-flax flower 
grew tall and the purple vintage of the Rhine ripened daily in the 
generous sunlight; and where of old Gisela had sat alone at the 
castle window in the tower, another sat beside her. But the time 
had come when Otto must depart into his own country fur up the 
Rhine; and one twilight they sat together, the knight repeating 
the story of that love which in the pleasant autumn would recall 
him again to her side to cluim her as his bride. 

“ When the vintage has been gathered, and ere the snows have 
again whitened the summits of the Hartz Mountains, I will come 
again, to leave you no more, my dear Gisela!” he said, fondly. 
“ But see, who is yonder coming toward the castle? A palmer, 
mayhap, or a wandering minnesinger, come to crave the hos- 
pitality of the Lady of Rudesheim. Will you not deputize your 
Otto with your commands?” And the lover knelt playfully 
before her. 

“ Yes, go; I dub you my almoner, sir knight.” And the Lady 
Gisela struck him with her fan on his shoulder. ‘Call the wan- 
derer in, for Rudesheim never bars its gages to the needy. Or stay, 
I will go with you myself, fur if it be apalmer, as you say, per- 
chance he will tell me where they have buried him on Palestine’s 
distant plains.” And with a voice subdued by tears, she silently 
took Otto’s arm and accompanied him down the stairs from the 
turret chamber. 

Meantime the castle gate had swung wide in answer to the new 
comer’s lusty knock. A bugle peal, shrill and clear, and strange- 
ly familiar to every retainer at Rudesheim, as well as to old Dame 
Bertha and the trembling Lady Gisela, sounded full upon the air, 
a heavy, well-known footfall crossed the castle’s threshold, and the 
pale, gaunt, but heavy-browed and bearded man cast down his 
palmer’s staff and hat, and stepping into the centre of the wide 
oaken hall, shouted, in a voice of iron: 

“ And so, base, craven vassals, ye gave credence to an idle tale 
that Robert of Rudesheim had lain his bones to bleach on the 
fields of Palestine? Now bring me a goblet of old Hocheimer, 
and send hither my Gisela!’ 

“Great God! It is my father, Otto!” shrieked Gisela, who 
had gained the entrance to the hall, fulling in a heavy swoon to 
the floor. 

“Whom have we heret What young scented popinjay is 
sporting in Rudesheim’s castle, while its lord lies bound in cursed 
infidel prisonst Give me my child!” And with a fearful oath 
the stern baron jealously thrust Otto aside as though he had been 
a reed, and lifted Gisela to his own breast. 


“Tt is in vain, Gisela ; these tears, this idle love for yon young 
knight moves me not. When I lay in Turkish prisons, I vowed, 
so God opened a way of release, henceforth to dedicate my 
daughter to the church. My prayer was heard ; my prison door 
at length turned on its hinges, and he who was left for dead on 
the battle-field by his own fellow-soldiers, but was borne thence to 
pine in heathen dungeons, again stood free. Once more my foot 
has pressed my own Rhineland and crossed my castle threshold ; 
but Robert of Rudesheim forgets not his vow. And nowno more 
tears, girl; for before heaven thou art destined for a sister of the 
Convent St. Angela !” 

The fiat had gone forth. Neither tears nor prayers from the 
agonized Gisela bore weight with the stern Sir Robert. Her love 
he treated as the idle caprice of an hour, which devotion to 
prayer-book and rosary would subdue. Dame Bertha’s entreaties 
he scoffed at over his wine-cup. And Count Otto Warbeck he 
dismissed with freezing formality from his castle, bidding him 
seek another bride among those whose sires had never fought in 
Holy Land or vowed their daughters to the service of the most 
holy mother church. 

Perhaps the stern baron’s heart was softer than it seemed ; per- 
haps the tears of his daughter moved him inly—he had been in- 
human else; but his vow was registered on high, and must not be 
broken. Thus Gisela was condemned to the solitude of her 
tower-chamber till the period of her novitiate in the convent should 
arrive. Ah, stern Sir Robert, better had that vow never been 
made, or better yet had it been broken, since thou wilt find that 
the same high, proud, unflinching spirit that fills thy breast guides 
also thy daughter’s, for the Lady Gisela, though soft and yielding 
hitherto as pliant wax, has now hardened into the iron of resolve 
and revenge ! 

One night the tower window was flung wide, a light form, with 
streaming golden hair, flashed down the castle battlements, a 
slight splash stirred the blue waters of the Rhine below, and the 
waves closed over and sang a rippling death-song for Gisela. 
What then, proud baron, sitting at thine oaken board, and quaff- 
ing thy rich red winet What then, when they bore her in, all 
dripping, stark, and pale, still fair and beautiful, no more the 
bride of the church, but of heaven? Ah, what but an old man’s 
palsied hand and livid face,—a woe deeper and wilder than that 
of Otto Warbeck when they'pointed to the spot where Gisela 
had redeemed her vow by her leap into the rushing waters t—a 
dread deeper than falls, this day, on the boatmen of the Rhine 
when they hear her wailing cries where her spirit still lingers, as 
they believe, about the Bingerloch * 
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AN AFRICAN MOUNTED RANGER. 


AN AFRICAN MOUNTED RANGER. 

The curious-looking black mounted on a South African bullock, bitted and saddled, who 
faces us in the first engraving on this page, is a specimen of the tribe of Griquois, who derive 
their origin from the Hottentots, and whom the colonists and wild tribes have driven by de- 

back into the interior of the country. Now they are in some sort under the control of 
the missionaries, who have founded Griquois-town in the environs of the Orange River. ‘The 
population of this station may perhaps reach 6000. Each family possesses its cabin and 
patch of ground. From a distance their numerous habitations vive the settlement the aspect 
of a large town. During a brief portion of the year the land is fertilized by rivulcts, but at 
other times it is parched and burned by the sun and wind. The crops also suffer from rust 
and the ravages caused by clouds of grasshoppers. The missionaries have established 
a copper currency, which only passes among the Griquois. The natives fabricate useful arti- 
cles, cultivate corn and all sorts of vegetables, and raise large herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep and goats. At certain periods they sell their produce at Cape Town, as well as cloaks 
made of the skin of wild animals, which abound in their country—such as lions, leopards, 
and antelopes. The Griquois are rarely more than four feet two or three inches in height. 
Their faces are long, copper colored, the cheek bones very salient, the eyes small, the lips 

and prominent, and the head covered with thick wool. The men wear garments ot 
skin and the women cloaks, like the female represented in our engraving. Their cabins are 
generally of a circular form, three or four feet high, the opening being scarcely two feet 
square. The fire is in the centre, and the smoke eddies throughout the whole interior ; a 
European would be smothered by it. The natives lie around this fire on sheepskins, and 
cook their meat on the coals or on spits. The Griquois are very fond of honey, which 
abounds in certain places, and which they carefully preserve in goat skins; they also con- 
sume edible roots which they find in the mountains. They also eat grasshoppers and locusts 
cooked in hot ashes, with a relish.— Street AMUSEMENTS IN ITALY.—The game represent- 
ed in our second engraving, a sort of swing, is called by the Italians a canofiena. It is spe- 
cially in favor during the autumn. Songs, the music of the tamborine, and the shouts of the 
young girls, blend together with a chorus of merry laughter at the oscillations of the swiny. 
«About, and.on the porticoes, some work of antique art or of the renaissance rarely fails 10 
add effect to the seetie, and the sun, befofe-plunging-beneath the horizon, gilds with hig. ten- 
derest rays these joyous scenes, which the inhabitant of the north contemplates as he passes 
and which he can never forget—Women oF Moxa anp CasTELLone.—The first sketch on 
the next page delineates the costume of the women of Mola and Castellone, near Gacta, in 
the kingdom of Naples. Under the splendid sky of Southern Italy the women are ignorant 
of the capricious luxuries of fashion. They possess an art of braiding their hair, which is 
not the same in the different countries of Italy, but which is invariable in each of them. On 
Sunday, at daybreak, before the time of the first mass, you see groups of young women in 
the open air, before the doors, occupied in adorning their heads, according to the consecrated 
custom. The traveller who chances to pass through a village wonders to see so many roused 
up by vanity at such an hour. They are not surprised at his curiosity, and repay his admi- 
ration by sweet smiles. Of all the manners of dressing the hair peculiar to Italy, that of the 
inhabitants of Mola and Castellone is the most singular. To increase the Balk of their 
tresses, they interweave heavy cords, and add ribbons, which, according to their color or rich- 
ness, serve to distinguish young girls trom married women. The first make a triple plait of 
lively and variegated colors with these ribbons. The second make only two plaits of more 
modest colors, but of tissues of gold and silver—they are called ga/ani. Our engraving will 
sufficiently explain to our lady readers the manner in which they divide their tresses and ar- 
range them round their head. To keep their hair in place, the girls use long silver pins, the 
heads of which are generally an eagle with two crowned heads. These pins, like those which 
are found in the ruins of Pompeii, are called spadette (little swords). A learned Neapolitan 
finds a symbol in their use: they are defensive arms, like the little poignard worn by Spanish 
women. The married women, instead of these pins, use a sort of crescent, which, slender in 
the middle, expands and rounds towards the extremity, and is called spadetta sana, and is 
thought to symbolize the pacific unity of marriage. The ribbon ornaments are fixed to the 
hair by a number of large silver pins, among which is one of a bird with a sort of little 
branch of coral hanging from its beak. In different places, and particularly at the back part 
of the head, you see little hands of coral, with the finger raised—these are charms against 
the jettatura, the evil-eye, a superstition which still exists among the country people, and 


sometimes influences the upper classes. On festival days, and in processions, when 
all these young women are collected, adorned with their richest dresses, they pre- 
sent a surprising and charming spectacle. They have veils of silk, cotton or wool, 
but if they covered their heads, of what use would their elaborate hair-dresses be ? 
It would Be time and trouble thrown away—so they allow their veils to float negli- 
gently over their shoulders. Their dresses are of silk, some of them plain, others 
embroidered with flowers of gold and silver. Their velvet corsets are covered with 
strips ot gold lace, which, on the back, diverge into rays. Their ear-rings are of 
large pearls and in the shape of boats. Their fingers are loaded with rings, with 
the exception of young girls who are not engaged. They wear also heavy gold 
chains, to which women Funan age suspend gold doubloons. Let the imagina- 
tion add to all this array, an elegant, well-proportioned shape, a fine complexion, 
rather roseate than brown, for the women of Mola and Castellone do not work in 
the fields, and you will readily conceive that no travelling artist ever leaves these 
villages without new drawings in his sketch-book and agreeable souvenirs in his 
memory.—INTERLACHEN.—The village of Interlachen, Switzerland, of which we pre- 
sent a pleasing view on the next page, is of itself an inconsiderable place, consisting 
of but a few white-washed houses, and yet these buildings are essential elements in 
the landscape, their walls contrasting with the green trees or reflecting in the lake, 
take away that feeling of loneliness which, but for them would be awakened, on 
gazing over the valley of Interlachen, up to the splendid amphitheatre of moun- 
tains that rear their steep walls and snow-crowned peaks up into the azure sky. In- 
terlachen is in the canton of Berne, on the Aar, between the lakes Thun and Bri- 
enz. It is a great resort of travellers in summer. The valley of Interlachen is 
some five or six miles in length, and about three or four in breadth. On the north 
it is shut in by he mountain range called the Harder, the slopes of which are steep 
and well-wooded, and repay a climb from the fine view they afford of the valley, of 
the swiftly-rolling Aar immediately at their foot, and of the lakes of Thun and 
Brienz. On the south side are what may perhaps be termed the outworks of the 
great chain of the Bernese Alps. Near their base are two or three small hills or 
mounds, on the summit of one of which is the ruined castle of Unspunnen, the 
reputed residence of Byron’s hero, Manfred. On the west is the lake of Thun. 
On the east the mountains approach closer to one another, and leave just space 
enough for the lake of Brienz. 


A CLEVER THIEF. 

The Paris oe contains the following: ‘ Two young men were, a few after- 
noons ago, seated in front of a cafe on the Boulevards, when one of them, named 
Lucien W. , informed his friend that he had just come into possession of 5000 
francs, adding that the 5000 franes, in bank notes, were safely locked up in a drawer 
in his room, and he should not then trouble himself with business. He had a sum 
of 50 franes in his pocket, with which he proposed that he and his friend should go 
to Asnieres and enjoy themselves with boating, dining, a ball, etc., and not return 
until two o’clock in the morning. At a table close to them was a well-dressed man, 
who, although apparently absorbed in the perusal of his journal, did not lose a 
word of the conversation. He was an accomplished thief, named R——, alias ‘ the 
Aspic,’ who had but recently returned from a tour in the provinces, which he had 
found it necessary to make in order to withdraw himself from the observation of the 
police. The bait of 5000 francs was too tempting for him to resist, and he imme- 
diately resolved to try to obtain possession of it. Having noticed that Lucien 
WwW had placed his hat on a stool at a short distance from him, the Aspic adroit- 
4 substituted his own for it, and, after paying for what he had taken, walked off. 

e knew that the 5000 francs were deposited in a drawer in the young man’s room, 
and the address of that room he hoped to find by means of the name at the bottom 
of the hat. Seeing the hatter’s ative, he went to his shop and told him that he 
had, on leaving a restaurant, taken a hat which did not belong to him, and which 
he was anxious to return to the owner if the hatter happened to know the address 
of his customer. The information was readily obtained, and in a very short time 
after the thief had paid his visit to the apartment of Lucien W——, and gained 
possession of the money. About an hour after the young man came to the hatter’s 
also, and was informed of what had occurred, but not thinking of any danger for 
his money, he merely bought a straw hat, and with his friend proceeded on his 
trip to Asnieres. On his return home at night he discovered his loss. Informa- 
tion was immediately lodged with the police, and from the description of the man 
given by the hatter, he was, on the following day, arrested while on a party of 
pleasure, which he had also devised, with some friends, to the river side. In his 
pockets were found the 5000 francs, minus 400 francs, which he had expended.” 
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BEAUTIES OF THE LAW, 

There was a very litigious fellow, 
a Welshman, — Bones. He 
had got possession, by some means, 
of a bit of waste hee behind a 
public house in Hogwash Street. 
Adjoining this land was a 
belonging to the parish of St. Jere- 
miah, which the parish trustees 
were fencing in with a wall. Bones 
alleged that one corner of their 
wall was advanced about ten inch- 
es on his ground, and as they de- 
clined to move it back, he kicked 
down the brickwork before the 
mortar was dry. The trustees 
having satisfied themselves that 
they were not only within their 
own boundary, but that they had 
left Bones some feet of the parish 
land to boot, built up the wall 
again. Bones kicked it down 


The trustees put it up a third 
time, under the protection of a 

liceman. The inexorable Bones, 
in spite of the awful presence of 
this functionary, not only kicked 
down the wall again, but kicked 
the bricklayers into the bargain. 
This was too much, and Bones 
was marched off to Guildhall for 
assaulting the bricklayers. The 
magistrate rather pooh-poohed the 
complaint, but bound over Bones 
to keep the peace. The causa belli, 
the wall, was re-edified a fourth 
time; but when the trustees re- 
visited the place next morning, it 
was again in ruins! While they 
were in consultation upon this last 
insult, they were politely waited 
on by an attorney’s clerk, who 
served them all with “writs” in 
action of trespass, at the suit of 
Bones, for encroaching on his land. 

Thus war was declared about a 
iece of dirty land literally not so 
ig as a doorstep, and the whole 


fee-simple of which would not sell 
for a shilling. The trustees, how- 
ever, thought they ought not to 
_— up the rights of the parish to 

obstinacy of a perverse fellow, 
like Bones, and resolved to indict 
Bones for assaulting the workmen. 
Accordingly, the action and the indictment went on together. The 
action was tried first, and as the evidence clearly showed the trus- 
tees had kept within their own boundary, they got the verdict. 
Bones moved for a new trial; that failed. The trustees now 
thought they would let the matter rest, as it had cost the parish 
about one hundred and fifty pounds, and they supposed Bones 
had enough of it. But they had mistaken their man. He brought 
a writ of error in the action, which carried the cause into the 
exchequer court, and tied it up nearly two years, and in the mean- 
time he forced them nolens volens to try the indictment. When 
the trial came on, the judge said that as the whole question had 


MOLA AND CASTELLONE WOMEN OF THE MIDDLE CLASS. 


been decided in the action, there was no occasion for any further 
proceedings, and therefore the defendant had better be acquitted, 
and so make an end of it. 

Accordingly, Bones was acquitted; and the very next thing 
Bones did, was to sue the trustees in a new action, for maliciously 
instituting the indictment against him without reasonable cause ! 
The new action went on to trial ; and it being proved that one of 
the trustees had been overheard to say that they would punish 
him, this was taken as evidence of malice, and mes got a ver- 
dict of forty shillings damages besides all the costs. Elated with 
this victory, Bones pushed on his old action in the exchequer 


INTERLACHEN, A VILLAGE IN SWITZERLAND. 


chamber to a hearing, but the 
court affirmed the judgment against 
him, without hearing the trustees’ 
counsel. 

The trustees were now sick of 
the very name of Bones, which 
had become a sort of bugbear, so 
that if a trustee met a friend in 
the street, he would be greeted 
with an inquiry after the health of 
his friend Mr. Bones. They would 
have gladly let the whole matter 
drop into oblivion, but Jupiter and 
Bones had determined otherwise ; 
for the indomitable Briton brought 
a writ of error in the house of 
lords, on the judgment of the ex- 
chequer chamber. The unhapp 
trustees had caught a Tartar, ee 
follow him into the house of lords 
they must. Accordingly, after 
another year or two’s delay, the 
case came in the lords. heir 
lordships pronounced it the most 
trumpery writ of error they had 
ever seen, and again affirmed the 
eae with costs, against 

mes, The trustees now taxed 
their costs, and found that they 
had spent not less than five hun- 
dred pounds in defending their 
claim to a bit of ground that was 
not the value of an old shoe. But 
then Bones was condemned to pa 
the costs. True; so they issu 
execution against Bones; caught 
him, after some trouble, and locked 
him up in gaol. The next week, 
Bones petitioned the insolvent 
court, got out of prison, and, on 
examination of schedule, his effects 
appeared to be £0 0s. 0d! Bones 
had, in fact, been fighting the trus- 
tees on credit for the last three 
years, for his own attorney was 
put down as a creditor to a large 
amount, which was the only satis- 
faction the trustees obtained from 
perusing his schedule. 

They were now obliged to have 
recourse to the parish funds to pay 
their own law expenses, and were 
consoling themselves with the re- 
flection that these did not come 
out of their own pockets, when 
they received the usual notification 
that a bill in ch had been filed against them, at Mr. Bones’ 
suit, to overhaul their accounts with the parish, and the 
misapplication of the parish money to the payment of their aw costs ! 
This was the climax. And being myself a disciple of Coke, I 
have heard nothing further of it, being unwilling, as well, perhaps, 
as unqualified, to follow the case into the labyrinthic vaults of the 
court of chancery. The catastrophe, if this were a tale, could 
hardly be mended ; so the true story may end here. This story 
is almost a daguerreotype likeness of a class of suits and cross- 
suits Ga Sequenly occur in our various courts.—Dickens’ House- 
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SCENES IN CHINA.—NO. 3. 


BY ALUNG. 


THE OPIUM TRADE: OR, A TUSSLE WITH THE FORMOSA PIRATES. 

We were lying at the Kin-pai Pass, during the hotter part of 
the month of March, waiting in idleness for the captain’s return. 
He had been gone up to the city of Foo Chow Foo for the last 
fortnight, to transact business with our agents, and I did not know 
when he would return. I busied myself getting the schooner into 
ship-shape order, and felt a little proud of her taut and tidy ap- 
pearance, which I knew would call forth the commendations of 
Captain H. We all loved the handsome craft, and the captain 
never failed to notice any improvement which my taste or care 
made in her condition. I said to myself, the craft is worthy of 
her captain, and he is worthy of his vessel. Any sailor might be 
proud to sail under him. Indeed I would have been with him to 
this day, had I not left the vessel upon other business, at his re- 
quest, and to oblige the owners. As it is, 1 may never see him 
again ; but I cannot forbear to offer this tribute of respect for one 
of the best seamen and worthiest men that ever trod a ship’s deck ; 
and having said this much, I will now proceed to my story. 

I had got the vessel all ready for sea, when one morning I re- 
ceived a letter from Captain H., stating that I would receive a full 
cargo of opium that night, and must have everything ready on the 
night following to sail at a moment’s notice. Accordingly I made 
every preparation, and got all my men on board during the day. 
At midnight the opium boats came along side, and after four hours 
of hard work, our schooner was full to her hatches. At daylight 
all appearance of our night’s work had been removed, and no one, 
to 4ook upon the vessel, would have surmised that twenty boats 
had discharged their cargoes into us, and that we had fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of opium on board. The boats had all dis- 
appeared, and our little vessel lay there as quiet and demure as 
though she would not leave for weeks to come, and had not 
a pound of freight in her hold. With the opium came another 
letter from the captain, saying that he sent me a carpenter and a 
Chinese pilot, and that I was to treat the latter well, but on no ac- 
count suffer him to have any communication with any of the peo- 
ple on shore. As soon as the opium was stowed, I recollected the 
captain’s order to look sharp after the pilot. I had not yet seen 
him, and sent my servant-boy to summon him into the cabin, 
directing the boy to remain with us and act as interpreter. 


While the boy was looking for him, I began to imagine what 
sort of a chap he would turn out to be. I was sufficiently in Cap- 
tain H.’s confidence to know that the speculation in which we had 
now embarked was a rich one, but of difficult execution ; and that 
to this pilot we must trust our lives, and the safety of our valuable 
cargo we had on board, besides some forty thousand dollars in 
specie, which was known to be in our treasure-chest. I hoped to 


find the pilot a fine, open-hearted fellow, who for a good salary 
would keep his promise, and conduct us safely to our destined 
haven. But I soon had an opportunity to test the reasonableness 
of my hopes by the appearance of the man himself, as my boy 
asked him into the cabin. My first sensation upon seeing him 
was dislike ; but I told him to take a seat, and saluting him with 
the usual compliment of Chin-Chin, I bade the servant place some 
tea and wine before him. He was a tall, pock-marked, sinister- 
looking fellow, with a large mouth, out of which his upper teeth 
protruded like a bulldog’s, his upper lip being too short to cover 
them. From his chin and upper lip hung a few long, straggling 
hairs, and his sunken eyes appeared to dance about, as if seeing 
everything at once, but looking at nothing. His dress was the 
loose frock and wide pantaloons so much worn by boatmen in that 
country, with a hat of straw, and shoes of the same material. 
According to custom he had removed his hat and shoves upon 
entering the cabin. 

After he had partaken of the refreshment set before him, I pro- 
ceeded, through the interpreter, to converse with him for the pur- 
pose of drawing him out, avoiding altogether the business for 
which he had come on board. I found that his knowledge of the 
bay where we were lying was perfect, and, what I most desired to 
ascertain, that he did not belong to the main land, but was an 
island fisherman. The darkness of his complexion indicated that 
he was an island-man, the men of the islands being not only of 
darker skin, but darker also in treachery and crime than the worst 
of their countrymen on the main land. Broughtwup to follow no 
other pursuit than fishing—the half-barren and rocky islands on 
which they live giving but a scanty return for the labor bestowed 
upon the soil—to these islanders the sea is the most profitable 
field of labor, as they can thus add piracy and murder to their 
more peaceful calling, and unless caught in the act by a vessel of 
superior force, stand a good chance to carry off their plunder and 
escape punishment. From such a set of professional cut-throats 
was our pilot, and I could easily see why our captain thought it 
necessary that he should be strictly watched. I had now learned 
all I could respecting this revolting specimen of humanity, and so 
I directed the steward to give him a berth between-decks, and let 
him mess with the other Chinamen on board, and Chin-Chin’d 
him out of the cabin. I thought the cabin looked much brighter 
for his absence ; at any rate it smelled a great deal sweeter. 

During the remainder of the day, my brother, who was second 
officer under me, in obedience to my directions, kept sight of the 
fellow continually. Not until evening could I discover that he 
had the least desire to speak to any of the boatmen who were per- 
mitted to come along side, to sell eggs and fruit, and other little 
luxuries, to the crew. At length another boat approached, and I 
felt certain that there was an understanding between the man in 


it and our pilot; for, from the moment the boatman’s face could 
be recognized, the latter stood at the gangway and awaited his 
arrival. To prevent an interview without betraying my suspicions 
of the pilot’s character, I promptly ordered all the boats away, and 
they knew me too well to delay a moment, or await a second order. 
He now requested permission to go on shore for a short time, and 
I refused him. I could see rage and disappointment painted on 
every feature of his ugly countenance, as he turned to leave the 
poop, muttering in his own language—curses, I suppose. I had 
him now so closely watched that he could not speak a word to our 
Chinamen, but what it was reported to me. 

Things remained thus until two o’clock the next morning, when 
Captain H.came on board. In a few words I told him all respect- 
ing the suspicious conduct of the pilot, and my precautions; in 
his usual mild manner, he replied : 

“Good, good, the best thing you could have done. I will look 
after him myself now.” He then continued: “Get the schooner 
under way as quick as you can, and stand out to sea. She must 
be out sight of land before daylight.” 

Our thirty Manilla-men made short work in getting our little 
beauty under sail, for in ten minutes she had everything set and 
was gliding through the water with the grace and speed of a dol- 
phin. From long experience in and out of that roadstead, I 
wanted no better pilot, day or night, than myself; and under my 
charge she soon passed through the difficult passages, and floated 
in safety on the deep waters of Formosa Channel. I could readily 
imagine the surprise of the people on shore, when day broke 
bright and clear over the waters of the bay, and our craft was no- 
where to be seen, though no one could tell how or where she had 
disappeared. 

Captain H. now informed me of the nature of the business we 
were on. We were to go to the island of Formosa to contract for 
the sale of a very large quantity of opium, in payment for which 
we were to receive camphor. The risk we occurred may readily 
be seen, when it is considered that by the Chinese law the impor- 
tation of opium is illegal, and the penalty of taking camphor from 
the island, if caught in the act, is death. But brave hearts and 
the prospect of large profits, caused us to disregard the peril and 
laugh at the government. The rivers and bays to which we were 
bound had never been surveyed, and were only known to such 
fellows as the pilot whom our captain had engaged for the present 
voyage. Our first visit was to a place called Tam Suie, or Sweet- 
water River. We arrived off the entrance of the river on the sec- 
ond morning after leaving Kin-pai, and our pilot took charge. 
Under his guidance we entered the river about eight o’clock in 
the morning, and two hours after came to anchor opposite a large 
town called Chin-Hai, containing some thousands of inhabitants. 
Thus far the pilot had done well, and I was agreeably disappoint- 
ed. The captain now sent off our shroff (or Chinese man of busi- 
ness) to a large city inland, of which I forget the name, with direc- 
tions to make the necessary arrangement for our trade, 


During his absence we remained at anchor, nothing occurring to 
excite our curiosity or alarm our fears. Not so, however, with the 
inhabitants of the town opposite to which we lay; for never was a 
wild animal gazed upon with greater curiosity, than was our wor- 
thy captain when he went on shore. He was the first white man 
that most of them had seen, and must have made a strange impres- 
sion upon them. The captain was a man of six feet and four 
inches in height, weighing nearly three hundred pounds, with red 
hair and moustache, and blue eyes; the last two being peculiari- 
ties seldom seen in China. Wherever he went, crowds followed 
and stared at him, always taking good care, however, to keep be- 
yond the reach of the long Malacca cane which he carried—a very 
good proof of their wisdom, by the way. At the expiration of ten 
days the shroff returned, and our business arrangements were then 
effected in a very satisfactory manner, our opium discharged into 
boats, our return cargo received, and some twenty-five thousand 
dollars in cash taken on board. We were all prepared to go to 
Foo Chow Foo for more opium. 

While we lay there the pilot had not been permitted to go on 
shore; yet at times I saw him speak to men in small boats that 
passed near the schooner. The day before we sailed, some four- 
teen or eighteen men came off in a boat while the captain was on 
shore, inquiring for the pilot, and asking permission to see the 
vessel. But I knew too much of the risks of the opium-trade to 
permit them to set foot upon the deck, and they returned to the 
shore. I did not mention this visit of the pilot’s friends to the 
captain, not thinking it a circumstance of much consequence. With 
a fair breeze we got under way the next morning, and the pilot 
again took change of the vessel. We started on the ebb of the 
tide, anf after a few hours’ sail, the mouth of the river could be 
seen about three quarters of a mile ahead of us. We had safely 
threaded the most difficult and dangerous parts of the river, all the 
while the captain standing by the pilot and watching him narrow- 
ly, when at a request from his boy he repaired to the cabin for a 
moment, but soon returned to the deck. I was forward at the 
time of his return from the cabin, superintending the working of 
the vesscl, and turning to look aft, I was surprised to see the cap- 
tain seize the pilot by the long queue of plaited hair which hung down 
his back. What could be the cause of this energetic demonstra- 
tion on the part of the captain? I was not long left in suspense, 
fur an order from him quickly revealed the treacherous conduct 
of the rascally pilot. 

“ Quick, quick, Alung !”’ cried our skipper ; “ get a gimlet and 
free the vents of the guns! This scoundrel has stopped them 
with wooden spikes, and we shall be among that crowd of piratical 
junks, now putting out from yonder creek, before we can fire a 
gun to keep them off!” 

The boy had watched the pilot’s movements, and informed the 
captain what had been donc to the guns, when he called him into 


the cabin. A good many of our men understood English, and 
hearing what the captain said, they saw the imminent danger to 
which we were exposed, and took hold with a will to free the guns 
from the spikes. In a few minutes we had the vents cleared, and 
were all ready for the reception of our unwelcome visitors. Cap- 
tain H. stood by the wheel, holding the pilot by his long hair, and 
presenting a revolver at his head, telling him he would shoot him 
dead should he run the schooner aground. 

By this time the largest of the junks had sheered out into the 
stream so that we must pass close to her. But now that we knew 
our danger, we were ready for her crew. On we swept, nearer 
and nearer to them, they awaiting our approach with the utmost 
confidence, in the belief that their accomplice had disabled our 
guns and put us entirely in their power. The pirate’s men aro 
crowding to the side of the junk next to us, in large numbers, and 
all in readiness to spring upon our decks and overpower us; the 
other junks are rapidly drawing towards us, and altogether they 
present an array far too formidable for a single schooner’s crew to 
meet. The word is given by our captain to man the guns, and as 
the crew obey the order, the pirates seem to chuckle and laugh at 
the prospect of our astonishment and fright when we try to fire 
and find them useless. We are within forty yards of our foremost 
assailant, when the captain gives the order—“ Fire !” 

At the word, four twelve pounders and two long thiriy-twos, 
loaded with grape and cannister, poured their deadly contents 
among the crowded crew of the pirate vessel, hurling into eternity 
those who a moment before had fancied themselves the masters of 
our vessel and its contents. A second discharge, and this time of 
heavy shot, brings the junk’s mast crashing to the deck, and tears 
away one half her side. She rolls over on her beam-ends, and 
sinks to the bottom, the bloody waves closing over the common 
coffin of her inhuman crew. <A cheer from our gallant fellows, as 
she sunk, told the other junks of our success before we emerged 
from the smoke of our guns. We now began a game of long 
bowls with the others, our long guns reaching them easily, and 
soon had the pleasure of seeing them fly before us, or of sinking 
those that were unable to get away as we passed them. Through 
the whole affair they had all kept up a continual fire upon us, but 
they did us no serious injury; and one hour after the discharge of 
our first broadside, we had no further cause to fear them. 

The breeze had been light all the morning, but the discharge of 
our guns had caused the wind to lull, until it became a dead calm 
and we were obliged to come to anchor. The crew were all aware 
of the treacherous conduct of the pilot, and would gladly have 
taken his life, if they could have had a chance. To prevent this, 
and also to guard against his escape, for we still had need of his 
services to pilot the vessel over the bar, we chained him for the 
night in the cabin. Through the night all hands kept watch on 
deck, armed and ready to repel an attack. About midnight sev- 
eral of the junks, with their long oars, pulled towards us; but a 
thirty-two pound shot, which we sent crashing among them in the 
dark, told them that we were not to be caught napping while in 
that neighborhood. 

Daylight at length broke over the calm and lovely water, with- 
out a ripple to break its mirrored beauty, and we felt relieved from 
the uncertainty which darkness had imposed on us. By turns we 
partook of refreshment and repose, dearly earned by a day of 
strife and a night of anxious watching. At noon a light breeze 
sprung up off the land, and with glad hearts we got the schooner 
under way, hoping soon to be clear of this nest of pirates. Tho 


breeze freshened, and promised us that in another half hour we © 


should be in deep water outside the bar. One of our gunners, a 
Manilla-man, was steering, and the pilot sat upon the taffrail, giv- 
ing him his points to steer by ; while the captain still watched tho 
scoundrel, pistol in hand. We reached the mouth of the river 
safely, and could see the open water upon our port side, extending 
for miles in the distance. On our starboard beam was a large 
village with a monstrous Josh-house or temple in the middle, the 
round dome of which could be seen above all the other houses; it 
stood about one thousand yards from where we were, a most 
imposing landmark. 

The pilot announced that we were over the bar, but the captain 
desired him to continue his orders while he went to the cabin for 
his charts. He had scarcely left the deck when the vessel’s head 
was pointed in another direction, by the pilot’s orders, and with a 
slight shock she struck, and we were fast aground. In a second 
the captain was on deck, and ran aft; but the pilot was gone, and 
what appeared at the moment still more mysterious, the man who 
was steering was also gone. We were looking over the stern to 
see if they were in the water, when a voice from the gangway 
called our attention in that direction. The hail came from the 
gunner Antonio, who had been left at the wheel. He held the 
pilot by the hair of his head and dangling in the water. The lat- 
ter was dying. Fora short time Antonio held him thus suspended, 
that all might look upon the miscreant. He then took the long, 
bloody creese which he held between his teeth, plunged it into the 
pilot’s breast, and released his hold; the body sank beneath the 
waves. Antonio sheathed his knife and came on deck, proud of 
doing so good a deed. He said that after the captain left the 
deck, he put the helm hard up, in obedience to the pilot’s orders, 
and soon after felt the vessel touch the bottom. Turning to the 
pilot for further orders, he had only time to catch a glimpse of 
him as he dropped over the stern in making his escape. Hastily 
he left the whecl and jumped over after the pilot. Being a good 
swimmer, he soon caught him, stabbed him, Heaven only knows 
how often, and then towed him to the vessel’s side. The black- 
hearted villain had well deserved his fate, and his carcase was 
now foo. for fishes. 

Here we were, hard and fast on shore, among a hive of pirates. 
And yet there was no excitement, more than that of haste to do 
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all we could for the safety of the vessel. A kedge-anchor was run 
out, but came home through the loose sandy bottom, and we had 
no boat sufficiently large to carry out one of our bower anchors. 
Night was approaching, and the junks we had repulsed the day 
before were nearing us again. We could see communications 
pass between them and the people on shore, but they kept out of 
the range of our long guns. Thus night closed over us. All our 
crew were on the lookout, and our boarding nettings had been put 
up to repel any unwelcome visitors. Fortunate for us was it that 
the vessel was provided with them. 

Two hours past midnight we heard a movement on the wa- 
ters, and could distinguish the low sound of several boats sculling 
towards us. On they came, with the stealthy approach of a cat 
upon its prey; there were hundreds against forty, but we did not 
fear them. A blue-light from the schooner soon showed us where 
they were, and our shot rattled among them like hail. This 
checked, but did not stop them. Volley after volley of our small 
arms was discharged into the approaching boats, and yet they 
gained our side. They were upon us; but our net.ings saved us, 
as thrust of boarding-pike and cutlass sent them wounded from 
the barrier they had not expected to meet. Three boats together 
had assailed the port quarter, where the captain with six men dis- 
puted their entrance. After a long struggle against such unequal 
numbers, they cut a passage through, and several of the assailants 
gained a footing on our deck, but never to leave it again alive. 
Captain H. was a host in himself; and to aid him I called off 
a few of my watch, when we soon killed or drove them over the 
vessel’s side. 

Again and again they renewed the attack, endeavoring to 
throw fire-pots and other combustible missiles upon our deck, 
but striking against the nettings, these recoiled harmless and 
fell into the water. The boats now retreated, beaten off and 
foiled in their attempt; and as the moon rose we sent a few sou- 
venirs from our long toms, which hastened their departure. I can 
form no idea of their loss, but it must have been very great. On 
board our little schooner we had five killed, and almost all were 
wounded to some extent, but not many seriously. The captain 
and myself came in for a slight remembrance at the hands of the 
rascals in this way. 

When daylight appeared, the people on shore opened a harmless 
fire upon us, from four guns which they had hauled down to the 
beach during the night. Their shot either fell short, or were so 
badly aimed that they did us no mischief. A new thought now 
struck the captain. Up to this time we had only defended our 
lives and property from the pirates. He now determined to make 
the scamps work for us, in order to get our vessel out of difficulty. 
Calling one of the gunners to him, he pointed out the dome of the 
Josh-house, and asked him if he could hit it with a shot from his 
favorite gun. The gunner answered, “ Yes, sir,” and smiled at 
the prospect of showing off the capabilities of his pet and giving 
an exhibition of his own skill. 

The captain then called the shroff, and sent him on shore with 


orders to tell the people, that if they did not send him back safe, 
and also send off a large boat to carry our anchor out, so that we 
could heave the schooner into deep water, he would fire on the 


village with his big guns, and not cease while a single house 
stood. He gave them half an hour to comply with his demand, 
and would commence firing at the expiration of that time, if they 
did not do as he ordered. Trembling with fear, the shroff started 
upon his perilous mission. We saw him land, and a crowd gath- 
ered around him. Soon after, the guns on shore again opened 
fire on us, and Captain H. gave orders to fire on the village. The 
first shot was a good one, for the top of the Josh-house flew into 
fragments in the air. 

“Man the forward guns!” said the captain. “If they will 
wreck my vessel, I will make a worse wreck of their village.” 

Both guns were now hurling large shot among their best and 
most prominent buildings, scattering death and destruction 
throughout the town. This timely application of cold iron 
brought them to their reason and gave us the mastery. In a 
short time the shroff came off, and with him a large boat well 
manned. The natives took our anchor out, and we were soon 
afloat again. ‘The people on shore were now as anxious for us to 
leave, as we were a short time before to get away; but there was 
still one act to be performed to wind up the drama. Taking ad- 
vantage of the commanding position of our guns, the captain 
sent a demand on shore for a full supply of provisions, and five 
thousand dollars in cash as a recompense to the wives of our five 
men who had been killed. The recollection of the persuasive 
eloquence of our thirty-two pounders induced them to comply with 
this demand without much delay, and we then sailed from Tam 
Suie, sending a round shot as an offering of thanks, into the 
temple of the idol Josh. For months after, we traded in and 
out of that river, but never had another fight with the pirates of 
Formosa. 


The absent man would be thought a man of talents, by af- 
fecting to forget what all others remember; and the antiquarian is 
in pursuit of the same thing, by remembering what all others have 
thought proper to forget. 1 cannot but think it would much im- 
prove society, first, if all absent men would take it into their heads 
to turn antiquarians ; and next, if all antiquarians would be absent 
men.— Colton. 
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BLACK AGNES OF DUNBAR. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


Lapy Aenes of Dunbar was one of the proudest women in 
all Scotland ; so much so was she that it was wont to be said of 
her that she was “the fiercest lord in all the realm.” She was 
tall, graceful and very handsome ; but so dark was her beauty that 
she gained the name among the common people, of Black Agnes 
of Dunbar. This name, given to her by the peasantry, soon was 
used by the gentry, and throughout the kingdom she was known 
by that cognomen. At the time my story commences, Scotland 
was at war with England. Before the castle of Dunbar encamped 
an armed host, and the rugged plain before the gates resounded 
with the cries of war. Within the castle all was bustle and ac- 
tivity, but no confusion. Gliding from post to post was the lady 
of the castle, dressed in a rich green velvet dress, heavily em- 
broidered with gold, while from her proud head, in contrast with 
her black hair, floated a veil of white. The dress enhanced while 
it darkened her beauty, making her look nearly Moorish in tint. 
Ever by her side walked Lady Jessie Claverhouse, one of Scot- 
land’s fairest daughters. 

Jessie Claverhouse was small and delicate, with a dazzlingly 
fair complexion, blue eyes and golden hair. She was the favorite 
maid of Lady Agnes, perhaps because she presented such a con- 
trast to her mistress. ‘Together they walked through the castle, 
Lady Agnes whispering to one, giving an order to another, with 
the clearness and precision of an experienced general. She was 
adored by her friends and household, and hated and feared by her 
neighbors. To-morrow was to begin the battle, and eager for 
victory, Lady Agnes was anxious that all should be right—no 
post left unguarded, no cross-bow wanting arrows, no harquebuss 
neglected. As she crossed the hall to enter her dressing-room, a 
page came forward. Lady Agnes smiled upon the boy, another 
favorite, and said : 

Well, Roland, what wishest thou 

“ A harper, lady, begs permission to enter.” 

‘This is no time to listen to any music, save that of whizzing 
arrow or trumpet call,’’ was the haughty answer. 

Jessie Claverhouse spoke. “Dear lady, my ears are nearly 
deaf with the rattle of arms, my heart is heavy as a leaden ball. 
Permit the harper to enter.” 

The lady of Dunbar smiled a fond, indulgent smile, and laying 
her hand upon the white shoulder of her maid, said : 

“ You love not the warlike sounds that please me, child; yet 
you have been patient and brave, and should have some reward. 
If I admit this harper, he must look to you for attention.” ‘Then 
turning to Roland, she said: “‘ Admit the singer, boy; lead him 
to the dining-wail, where we will come to listen to him.” 


The page departed, and for a few moments the ladies retired to 
their apartments. Soon they returned, and proceeded to the din- 
ing-hall to listen to the harper’s words. Seated beside the wide 
fireplace was an old man, bent with age. His dress was that of a 
pilgrim, a coarse brown serge, and his gray locks escaped from 
beneath a cap of brown velvet, which he doffed respectfully as the 
ladies entered. After seating themselves, Lady Agnes graciously 
requested the old man to play. A sweet, mournful ditty he 
played, accompanying the music with his voice. Jessie whispered 
to Lady Agnes: 

“ Surely, dear lady, did I but close my eyes, I would think that 
some young knight sang to me, his voice is so clear and sweet.” 

“Shut your eyes then, child, and dream,” was the almost play- 
ful answer. 

A while the harper sung the usual love songs in his clear, rich, 
mellow voice. Lady Agnes listened patiently for some time; then 
the sweet, spiritless songs wearied her. 

“Sir harper, I would hear something else,” she said, as he 
finished. ‘Can you not sing to us some warlike song ; something 
that will stir the heart, make the blood flow swifter through the 
veins, flush the cheek, and brighten the eye?” 

“Lady of Dunbar, I will try; but in my pilgrimage, I’ve seen 
more of love than war.” 

A while he paused, then like a clarion his voice rang out. It 
filled that vaulted hall and thrilled to every heart, that martial 
song. The soldiers at their posts heard it, and grasped the har- 
quebuss and cross-bow with a firmer hand. As the inspiriting 
sounds died away, Lady Agnes arose. ° 

“I thank you, sir harper, for the last. Truly it was a brave 
song, Jessie, and we will e’en retire with the strains yet thrilling 
in our hearts.” Turning to Roland, she said: “‘ Roland, boy, to 
you I give in charge the comfort and well-being of this old man. 
See to him well that he want nothing, and to-morrow, ere the din 
of battle begin, he shall have safe passage from the wall, if so he 
wish. Good night.” And with a gracious wave of the hand and 
a proud step she walked away. . 

Excited by the song and the thoughts of the coming events, 
Lady Agnes did not go to her bed, but sat by a window overlook- 
ing the plain destined to be the scene of battle the next day. Again 
and again she urged the gentle, faithful Jessie to go to her couch, 
but that devoted girl only shook her head, and taking a cushion 
placed herself at the feet of her beloved mistress, her hands resting 
on her knees. Some time she sat listening to the regular tramp 
of the sentinels on the parapet beneath the window; then the 
golden curls sunk lower, the white lids closed over the blue eyes, 
and the fair girl was asleep. A fond smile played over the dark 
face of Agnes, and she sat calmly and quietly listening to the 
regular breathing of the fair sleeper. As she sat so quietly, a 
sound caught her ear, a sound of bolt slid, of chain undone. She 


listened attentively. Yes, the bolt to the door leading to the 
parapet was being noiselessly shot into its place. Placing her 
hand over Jessie’s mouth, Lady Agnes aroused her. 

“ Wake, wake, Jessie! I’ve need of you.” 

The girl opened her eyes, and at one glance comprehending 
that there was need of secrecy, she arose silently. 

“ Listen, Jessie, and say what you hear.” 

The girl listened, and her face paled as she whispered : 

“The door beneath is being bolted.” 

“Yes, child; the sentinel is away on his beat ; when he returns 
the noise will cease, to be resumed when he goes to the other side 
of the tower. I must discover the cause. Stay you here, watchful 
for every sound.” 

Lady Agnes spoke quietly. Jessie pleaded : 

“Let me go, too; my heart is brave and calm ?%” 

“No, child ; you can aid me more by watching here.” 

Lady Agnes left the room, and Jessie Claverhouse seated her- 
self, determined to be ready for everything, as she felt there was 
some treachery, for she had heard every order given and knew 
that the little door opening upon the eastern parapet was to be 
left unbolted. A long while she waited, but heard no sound. She 
began to think her suspicions were groundless, when Lady Agnes 
returned. One look at the lady’s face told that all was not right. 

“ What is it, Lady Agnes ?” whispered Jessie, with white lips. 

“ Treachery !” 

The word came like a thunderbolt to the listener. 

“The door?” 

“Was bolted, Jessie, and the little postern door on the other 
side of the castle was unfastened. The treachery is within our 
walls. ”Tis almost daybreak ; in two hours more the battle will 
begin ; before that time the traitor or traitors must be found.” 

“ Dear lady, none of your household would betray you. Some 
one must have secreted himself within these walls—” 

Jessie—the harper !” 

The words came low and deep ; but each woman felt that the 
other guessed her thoughts. 

“ Lady Agnes, I will find him ; if he is within the castle, I will 
seek him out. Do you go and see that all is as you commanded, 
and I will find the false harper, wherever he is.” 

With a swift but noiseless step, Jessie Claverhouse sped to the 
dining-room, where she thought to find the old harper, for she had 
heard him ask the young page, Roland, to permit him to sit by the 
fire. His harp stood by the chimney, but the man was not there. 
For a moment Jessie paused, not knowing where to search for the 
missing spy—for now she felt convinced that the harper was such. 
As she stood thus irresolute, the door opened, and the old man 
sprang in, closely followed by an armed man, one of Lady Agnes’s 
cross-bow men. The long serge robe was torn and floated behind 
him, showing a complete suit of armor; the gray wig and velvet 
cap were gone, and Jessie Claverhouse beheld before her a young, 
handsome man. Close at the heels of the false harper was the 
man-at-arms. With a bound the man reached Jessie Claverhouse 
and fell at her feet. 

“Mercy, mercy, fair lady !—let him not kill me !”” 


Jessie looked scornfully at the traitor at her feet, but she bade 
the man desist. 


“ Hold, Stenie !—let our lady herself consign this base man to 
his doom. Go you and tell Lady Agnes to come hither.” Then 
turning to the trembling man at her feet, she said: “Upon your 
honor, if so base a thing as you can have any, I rely that you will 
remain here till the lady of Dunbar comes.” 

The man bowed his head with shame, and remained motionless. 
Tn a very short time Lady Agnes entered the room, her cheeks 
flushed with crimson, and her black eyes blazing. 


“So, sir harper, spy, traitor !—you would betray to her ene- 
mies the lady who gave you shelter and food? What shall be 
your punishment ?” 

The man slowly rose, turned and faced her. ‘“ Let me be shot.” 

“ Shot?—why that is an honorable death. No, man, you shall 
be hurled from the parapet into-the camp you left only to betray. 
With their own eyes shall your friends behold the result of your 
dishonorable mission. What, ho, guards !—take this man and 
fling him into the camp beneath, that the English may know how 
Black Agnes treats all spies and traitors !” 

Jessie Claverhouse covered her face with her hands. Much as 
she abhorred the man for his unworthy act, she could not think of 
his fearful doom without a shudder. The man perceived this, and 
in desperation turned to her. 

“Lady, plead for me! I have no right to expect mercy—but 
O, the fearful doom! I have a brother and father in the camp be- 
neath; they are honorable, true knights; the knowledge of my 
base deed would kill my aged father, Sir James Preston. For his 
sake, plead for me; I fear not death, but disgrace.” 

Jessie Claverhouse paused ; then earnestly pleaded for the bold 
youth before her. 

“ Dear lady, remember ’tis not a friend he has betrayed, but an 
enemy. For his country he risked his life. No harm is done; his 
treachery was discovered in time. Be for—” 

“ Stay, Jessie, sully not your pure lips by pleading for a base 
traitor, who has no honor. In days gone by I knew his father ; 
that name has saved him. Go, base villain !—you are free to pass 
out; tell your masters what is my force, my power to defend my- 
self. I cannot bring sorrow to the man once my father’s friend. 
Guards, let the spy go free, bearing with him the curses of the 
woman he would have betrayed !” 

“Lady Agnes ”’—the voice was calm and proud—“ freedom I 
will not accept, with disgrace! Never shall living man hear aught 
from my perjured lips!’ And with a sudden movement the young 
man plunged a dagger into his breast, and fell dead at the feet of 
the generous though proud Black Agnes of Danbar. 
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SWISS CENTRAL RAILWAY. 

As a specimen of the high character of this great work, we 
present herewith an accurate view of the viaduct near Rumlingen, 
where the road passes through a wild mountain gorge on a suc- 
cession of bold and lofty aisles, at a dizzy height. The slow pro- 
gress of the heavy wagons and of the pedestrians on foot, contrast 
with the facility with which the railway train above shoots its way 
athwart the chasm. The net-work of railways which will soon 
traverse Switzerland in every direction, is progressing rapidly. 
Beginning at Basel, one of the most important commercial towns 
in Switzerland, it bears off, first,in a south-eastern direction, along 
the course of the Rhine and the valley of the Ergol, through the 
canton of Basel, and, passing under the Jura at Lower Hauenstein, 

Olten, where it branches off in several directions—west- 
ward, towards Berne, Soleure, and Biel; southward, towards Lu- 
cerne; and eastward, towards Aarau, where it joins the northern 
line of railway from Constance, thus connecting the principal 
towns of Switzerland. If we look at the situation of Switzerland, 
in regard to its position with the rest of Europe, we shall see the 
importance which these lines are likely to acquire. They will be- 
come the connecting links between the great German and French 
lines with those of Central Europe. Basel is now the point of 
— between the French, Eastern, and Rhine lines, and the 

j-Lucerne lines forms the continuation of the two towards the 
south; and thus a direct communication will be opened up be- 
tween the ports of the Baltic and North Seas with Italy and the 
south of Europe. The construction of the Swiss lines of railway 
has been a work of immense labor, on account of the difticulties 


i 
gouvernement a bon marché,’ 


duction, requested him to exercise his influence on my behalf. M. 
Decazes turned round to me, and, tapping my cheek with his hand 
ina lofty, —apeeene g way, said : ‘ We’ll see what can be done for 
the lad. e parted, nor did we meet again. Well, strange to 
say, on the Ist of March, 1848, it was the lot of this lad to sleep 
in that very bed on which, many years ago, he had seen the duke 
sitting, and which the duke had been obliged to vacate for his use. 
After so much toil, nature began to claim her due, for I think 
none of us had breakfasted yet. Unfortunately nothing was to be 
got. By dint of searching, the starving dictators of France were 
80 befriended by fortune as to procure some black bread which 
the soldiers had left, a bottle of wine, a bit of cheese, and a pail 
of water, just brought in by a good-natured workman. By another 
lucky chance, a cracked sugar basin was discovered, which passed 
round, like the cup filled with more generous contents, in an an- 
cient banquet. The operations were merrily conducted, and M. 
de Lamartine, smiling, said: ‘Voici qui est de bon augure pour un 

’—(this is a good omen for a cheap 
government). 

GHOST STORIES. 

While the Thirty-third or Wellington’s Regiment was quartered 
in Canada, the officers at the mess-table saw the door open, and a 
figure pass through to an inner room. He was deadly pale, and was 
recognized as a brother officer, Wynyard by name, known to be 
then in England on sick-leave. There being but one exit, and as 
he did not return, some one of the party looked into the room he 
had entered, but found no trace. Not merely one, but all present 


which the engineers had to encounter. The different companies 
have adopted the American style of carriage, by which a commu- 
nication is established from one carriage to another, and in every 
respect is the comfort of the passengers studied. The view chosen 
by the artist will show some of the beauties of this line, and the 
c ter of the works which have been executed, as well as the 
taste displayed in adapting them to the character of the country. 


NOW AND THEN. 

“When I left school,” says Louis Blanc, “I was scarcely of an 
age to look for employment; still I found myself obliged to do 
so, on account of fumily circumetances, which admitted of no de- 
lay. Among the friends of my family was a man of great merit, 
we had been vice president of the legislative body during the Cent 
Jours, in which capacity he uttered, when the intelligence of the 
defeat of Waterloo reached the Assembly, these memorable words : 
* Du calme? Messieurs, apres lu bataille de Cannes, l’ayitation etait 
dans Rome et la tranquillité dans le Senat.’ (Calm? Gentlemen, 
after the battle of Cannes, agitation was in Rome and tranquillity 
in the Senate.) The gentleman I allude to was M. Flaugergues. 
He had not much influence at that period, owing to his liberal 
views and independent character; but I knew he was acquainted 
with M. le Duc Decazes, then grand referendary of the House of 
Peers, and I applied to him. Of what took place I have preserved 
a vivid recollection. One fine morning, M. Flaugergues took me 
to the palace of Luxembourg, where we were ushered into the 
duke’s bedroom. He was sitting up in bed, and reading the Con- 
stitutionnel. M. Flaugergues, after the usual formalities of intro- 
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saw the figure. Some took notes of the incident; and in the log- 
book of the regiment (if a nautical phrase is admissible in matters 
purely military), may be read the then written statement of the 
facts. News of his death afterwards received, proved the hour of 
his dissolution and appearing to have been simultaneous.—An in- 
stance similar to this case, and others I could mention, where 
doubts had been entertained as to the possibility of a denizen of a 
higher sphere appearing to its beloved ones on earth, occurred to 
a friend of my own, and io the companion of his early youth, who, 
having obtained a cadetship, went to India. His story ran thus : 
Several years ago, the former was towards evening driving alone 
across a wide, barren heath. Suddenly by his side in the vehicle 
was seen the figure of his playmate. He knows not why, but he 
experienced neither surprise nor dread. Happening to turn his 
head from him to the horse, and on looking again, the apparition 
had vanished! And now an indescribable feeling of awe thrilled 
through him; and, remembering the conversation they had held 
together at parting, he doubted not but that his friend was at that 
moment dead ; and that in his appearing to him, he was come in 
the fulfilment of their mutual promise, in order to remove all pre- 
existing doubts. By the next India mail was received intelligence 
of his death, showing the exact coincidence as to the time of the 
two events, and bringing home at once conviction to the mind of 
the bereaved.—More than twenty years ago, I was called one 
morning befure daylight to visit the late Mrs, S. living in Mam- 


head Cottage, and found her in a most excited state, arising from | 


an impression on her mind, as she stated to me, that she had seen 
her old friend, Mr. Adams, who lived near ‘Totnes, open the end 


curtain of her bed and look at her, and that she was convinced he 
was dead. A few hours after, a servant brought a letter announc- 
ing his death at the very time she had seen him. I learned after- 
wards that her husband had destroyed himself, and that she had 
heard a pistol shot and the ball roll along the floor, he at the time 
being far away.—Notes and Queries. 


MUMMY POWDER. 

Gentle reader, without being considered offensively personal, 
may we take the liberty of asking whether you ever have felt any 
tendency towards cannibalism? There’s no need to lose your 
temper, for we don’t suppose you to be a native of the Sandwich 
Islands, the interesting aborigines of which, Sidney Smith says, 
always have cold missionary on the sideboard. But the fact is, if 
you haven’t eaten mummy yourself, your forefathers have betore 
you, and you know the inevitable result. In a paper entitled 
“Concerning Churchyards very readable one, though literal- 
ly on a grave subject—Fraser thus discourseth :— One of the 
oddest things ever int-oduced into Materia Medica was the cele- 
brated ‘Mummy Powder.’ Egyptian mummies, being broken u 
and ground into dust, were held of great value as medicine bo 
for external and internal application. Boyle and Bacon unite in 
commending its virtues; the latter, indeed, venturing to suggest 
that ‘the mixture of balms that are glutinous’ was the foundation 
of its power, though the common belief held that the virtue was 
‘more in the Egyptian than in the spice.’ Even in the seven- 
teenth century, mummy was an important article of commerce, 
and was sold at a great price. One Eastern traveller brought to 


the Turkey Company six hundred weight of mummy broken into 
meeps Adulteration came into play in a manner which would 

ave gratified the Lancet commission; the Jews collecting the 
bodies of executed criminals, filling them with asphaltum, which 
cost little, and then drying them in the sun, when they became 
indistinguishable from the genuine article. And the maladies 
which mummy was held to cure are set forth in a list which we 
commend to the notice of Professor Holloway. It was ‘to be 
taken in decoctions of majoram, thyme, elder-flower, barley, roses, 
lentils, jujubes, cummin seed, caraway, saffron, cassia, parsiey, with 
oxymel, wine, milk, butter, castor, and mulberries.’ Sir Thomas 
Browne, who was a good deal before his age, did not approve of 
the use of mummy. He says :—‘ Were the efficacy thereof more 
clearly made out, we scarce conceive the use thereof allowable in 
the barbarities of Cambyses, and turning old 

eroes into unworthy potions. Shall Egypt lend out her ancients 
unto chirurgeons and apothecaries, and Cheops and Psammeticus 
be weighed unto us for drugs? Shall we eat of Chamnes and 
Amasis in electuaries and pills, and be cured by cannibal mix- 
tures? Surely such diet is miserable vampirism ; and exceeds in 
horror the black banquet of Domitian, not to be paralleled except 
in those Arabian feasts wherein ghouls feed horribly.’ I need 
hardly add that the world has come round to the great physician’s 
way of thinking, and that mumuny is not included in the pharma- 
copeia of modern days.” 

Though love cannot dwell in a heart, friendship may. Friend- 
ship takes less room—it has no wings.— Jerrold. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. C. M.—It would be best to study with a first-class actor. 

W. C. D.—We cannot call to mind any work which is specially devoted to the 
subject. There is no pronouncing dictionary of the language referred to, 
for the reason that the pronunciation is simple and regular. The rules are 
few. and when learned, can be very readily applied to any word in the 
language. 

Puttanturopos.— Guy's Hospital,’ London, is indebted for its origin to 
Thomas Guy, an eminent and wealthy bookseller, who. after having be- 
stowed immense sums on St. Thomas’s, determined to be the sole founder 
of another hospital. At the age of seventy-six, in 1721, he commenced the 
erection of the nt building, and lived to see it nearly completed. It 
cost him £18,793, in addition to which he left. to endow it, the immense 
sum of £219,499. A splendid bequest. amounting to £200,000. was made 
to this hospital by Mr. Hunt, to provide additional accommodation for one 
hundred patients ; his will was proved Sept. 24, 1829. 

Frreman.—The Philadelphia fire department consists of 42 engine companies. 
43 hose companies, and five hook-and-ladder companies. The number of 
members of the department are—active, 3210; honorary, 3123; contribut- 
ing, 10.546; total, 16.879. 

Supursan —In the Christian church sponsion in baptism arose in the desire 
of assuring that the child should be of the religion of Christ. It was first 
ordained to be used, according to some. by Pope Alexander; according to 
others, by Sextus, and others refer it to Telesphorus. about A. D., 130. In 
=. countries they have godfathers and godmothers in the baptism of 
their 8. 

Invatip.—The chemical analysis of opium has rendered it probable that its 

activity asa medicine depends upon the p of a peculiar alkaline 
base, called morphia, in combination with an acid, which has been termed 


meconic acid. 

J.C.—The common opera-giass is nothing else than the Galilean telescope, 
invented by Galileo, in 1609, which was the first ever employed for the pur- 
pose of ex ng the heavens. 

Srupent.—The greatest mental philosophers have failed to account for 
memory. 

Mecuanic.—The Egyptians were certainly acquainted with the art of glass- 
making. Beads have been found in the mummy-cases. 

C. B., Montague.—1. We cannot answer now. 2. Qui vive? literally, ** Who 
lives?” or, ** Who there?” is the challenge of French sentinels; hence, 
to be “on the gui vive,” is to be on the alert, like a sentry. 3. From the 
palace of St. James. 


THE YOUNG PIONEER: 
—oR, THE— 
RED AND WHITE MEN OF VIRGINIA. 
A STORY OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


In the next number of Ballou’s Pictorial we shall commence a 
tale with the above title, abounding in incidents of frontier life, and 
depicting with vivid-interest evegts that transpired during those 
pioneer days of hardship and sturdy battling, both with nature 
and the red men of the forest. The scene is laid in the Old Do- 
minion, in its earliest history, and the narrative finely blends the 
truthful and romantic in its record of the life-scenes of that period. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... Several large sharks have been captured near Fulton Ferry, 
New York. Those in Wall Street are less easily taken. 

.... Blackwood’s Magazine says that men enjoy mountains, 
and women, waterfalls—but can’t account for the difference. 

.... A monument to Madame Sontag has been erected at 
Marienthal, near Dresden, by the Duke of Mecklenberg Strelitz. 

..+. Ships entirely built of the best Honduras mahogany are 
the latest novelties in European naval architecture. 

.++. The pope, on the anniversary of his coronation, increased 
by one third the pay of his famous Swiss guard. 

.... A tradesman in Nottingham, England, has a cat that 
plays on the piano after a fashion of her own. 

. A steamship bound to Havana, lately, ran over and killed 

a whale—a most extraordinary adventure. 

.»». Mr. Ten Broeck, not content with running his American 
mare in England, means to ride her himself. 

..+. It is rumored that Lord John Russell contemplates a visit 
to this country. How he would be lionized! 

.++» Professor Agassiz lately declared at a public dinner, that 
he regarded himself no longer a European. 

.«+. Albert Smith only closed his illustrated lecture on Mount 
Blanc, after he had delivered it two thousand times ! 

.... The Duke of Malakoff lately accompanied the queen of 
England to Aldershott, where she reviewed the troops. 

.... A railway train in England was lately struck by light- 
ning. It must have had a very poor conductor. 

.+.. W.Evory Bushnell, the American who married Catherine 
Hayes, died lately at Biarritz, in France. 

.... Cotton, so compressed as to be fire-proof and water-proof, 
is said to be a good material for building ships. 

.++. There are fifteen hundred laborers employed on the Cen- 
tral Park, New York, and the work is progressing rapidly. 

.... A gentleman in France was lately cured of tetanus, or 
lock-jaw, by repeated inhalations of chloroform. 

.... Laura Keene’s Theatre, New York, will be opened the 
first week in September with a powerful company. 

.... The German Theatre in New York is doing well, and so 
is the French company at the Metropolitan Music Hall. 

It is said that Fuad Pacha, after the Paris conference, will 
demand the evacuation of the island of Perim. 

.... Max Maretzek has leased the Tacon Theatre, Havana, for 
next season at $13,000 a month ! 

..-. In London, Madame Tussand has added to her exhibition 
a life-sized wax figure of President Buchanan. . 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CLIMATE, 

Profound philosophers have attributed to the changeable climate 
of the temperate regions of the earth the vast superiority which 
the inhabitants possess over those of the torrid or the polar re- 
gions. Substantially all the intelligence and enterprise of the 
world is exhibited by the nations which dwell in these regions,— 
as the people of the various countries of Europe, and of the United 
States and British Provinces in America. Their climate is a 
perpetual conflict of the cold winds from the polar regions and 
the hot winds from the equator. These winds are opposite in 
character and direction, and cause that changeableness, that ex- 
treme variety of temperature, of dryness and moisture, of fair 
weather and foul, which diversify the climate of the temperate 
zone. The cold winds from the north are dry, and lick up the 
moisture of the earth, while the warm winds from the south are 
laden with moisture, which is condensed upon the mountains 
and hill tops, and falls in showers of rain. Either alone would 
be a curse to the land ; the former by making it dry and sterile, 
the latter by drenching it with water to the destruction of vegeta- 
tion and the detriment of human health. Blended together, or 
acting alternately, they produce that wholesome and beneficial 
variety which make for man seedtime and harvest, summer and 
winter, and through all, a healthy temperature. 

These changes from hot to cold and moist to dry, are different 
in the same country in different years ; and as a general thing it 
is remarked that when there is a dry summer or a cold winter in 
Europe, there is a wet summer or a mild winter in America, and 
the reverse. The same differences sometimes exist between the 
eastern and western portions of the same continent. Thus, in the 
years 1816-17, owing to the moist south-western winds which had 
prevailed over eastern Europe, the degree of moisture was such 
that the harvests failed entirely, and there was general famine and 
distress. But these wet winds did not extend to western Europe, 
and consequently the harvests of that portion of the continent 
were as abundant as usual, and served to supply the famishing 
people on the other side of the continent. It was then that the 
immense grain fields of southern Russia were first made known 
to the rest of the world, and their commercial importance estab- 
lished as the granaries of Europe. It is thus that the hand of an 
All-wise Providence so orders the winds of heaven, as to. make 
his intelligent creatures mutually dependent upon each other for 
assistance and support, and establishes those bonds of fratermty 
between them which the mad ambition of wicked rulers con- 
stantly seeks to sever. 


A MAGNIFICENT WATERFALL. 

On the western slope of the mountain chain in southern India, 
known as the Western Gauts, is a most remarkable waterfall, 
which is probably the highest in the known world. It is located 
on the river Shirawati, a small stream which flows into the In- 
dian Ocean, in the British province of Carvara, somewhere about 
the fourteenth parallel of latitude. This section of country is 
visited by powerful and long-continued rains during the rainy 
season. At this time of the year a vast body of water fills the 
river, and the fall of the Shirawati presents a most magnificent 
appearance, combining the beautiful and the sublime in a degree 
truly wonderful. The water first descends about three hundred 
feet down a slope of forty-five degrees, acquiring in its progress a 
great momentum, and being worked into a dazzling white foam. 
After this preparatory run, the river, rushing forward with ter- 
rific energy, takes a perpendicular leap of over eight hundred feet 
down a dark abyss into a rocky ravine, where it is scattered into 
spray and foam, to be again united at the bottom, and find its 
meandering course to the ocean. The total height of this water- 
fall is eleven hundred and fifty feet, or more than one fifth of a 
mile! Such a sight as this is worth a journey of thousands of 
miles to behold, for beside it all other waterfalls would dwindle 
into insignificance. 


GrorcE Peanopy.—This gentleman gives princely entertain- 
ments in London, but caters particularly for his brave countrymen 
and fair countrywomen. One of his last dinners to the Ameri- 
cans was at the famous Crystal Palace, where he not only spread 
the most tempting viands before his guests, but regaled their ears 
with such music as Mario and Grisi furnish. 


Necro PuraseoLocy.—Nothing is more amusing than the 
language of a “ cullud pusson ” when he launches into the dan- 
gerous paths of rhetoric. The other day a polite colored gentle- 
man replied to an invitation that “suckumstances repugnant to 
the acquiesce would prevent the acceptance to the invite.” 


A queer Reason.—It is said that Frazer’s River Indians en- 
tertain the most deadly hatred for the Chinese because their eyes 
are not located in the right place. They scalp them whenever 
they can find them, the operation being assisted by the long pig- 
tails of the poor Celestials. 


Free Batruine.—They talk of establishing free baths in New 
York at several points, with separate apartments, for men, women 
and children, and teachers of the noble science of natation. The 
idea is a noble one and worthy of the imperial city. 

Tue ricut Prace.—In a certain town, lately, a quack’s sign 
was stolen. The inscription was “To Dr. Bolus’s aparynents.” 
The missing sign was afterwards found nailed to the gate of the 
graveyard. 


SLavcuTer or Trout.—A string of five hundred trout was 
lately caught in the brooks near Campton, N. H. 


FISH RAISING, 

The science of ichthyologyis now brought to contribute its part 

towards increasing the store of food for the use of man. Fish diet 
has in all ages ot the world been esteemed nutritious, wholesome, 
and available on account of its cheapness. A study of the nature 
and habits of edible fish has led to the suggestion of plans for in- 
creasing the supply by artificial culture, and successful experi- 
ments have proved the practicability of breeding fish as well as 
any other description of food. In France there is a public estab- 
lishment at Huningen, in the Province of the Upper Rhine, for the 
artificial culture of fish; and such is its success that the govern- 
ment is in a fair way to be able to re-stock all the waters of the 
kingdom with fish. The work of supplying the rivers and ponds 
of the various departments is now going on with vigor, and thus 
far the results appear to be very successful. The establishment 
is under the direction of a national board, and it has the means of 
offering to individuals facilities for fish-raising to any extent. The 
scheme is now to be extended to maritime waters, and the govern- 
ment has empowered M. Coste to visit the seacoast fishing-sta- 
tions, in order to gain all practicable information for the success 
of the undertaking. The results of his investigations are to be 
published in a series of reports. The first of these, in reference to 
the oyster fishery, is already out, and contains suggestions for re- 
plenishing the coast of France with these important bivalves, the 
stock of which has nearly run out there. It is not generally 
known that oysters will not grow in entirely salt water. They 
need a soil that is partly washed by fresh water, like the flats at 
the mouth of a river or large bay, and will not thrive in any other 
location. M. Coste proposes to re-plant the old beds on the coast, 
and establish new ones wherever practicable, so as to have a com- 
plete chain of oyster beds around the whole coast. These banks 
he proposes to classify, so that none of them shall be visited of- 
tener than one year in three ; and further, to establish by law that 
the fishing season shall not commence until the month of Febru- 
ary, instead of September, as at present. This regulation is for 
the purpose of preventing the destruction of the young oysters 
by taking the old ones. Should his plans prove successful, all 
France will worship the great oyster-saviour, for these bivalves are 
a great favorite with that people, and Louis Napoleon will have to 
look out for his laurels. 


COLOR OF THE SEA. 

People are finding out the cause of everything now-a-days, even 
to the color of the sea, which has so often puzzled the reader as he 
was looking over a vessel’s side. Mr. Piessi, of London, has lately 
been experimenting upon the blue water of the Mediterranean and 
the, green water of other seas, with a view to detect the substance 
which gives to these waters their distinctive color. His opinion 
is, that the blue color of the water is due to ammoniacal salts of 
copper, and the greenness to chloride of copper, held in solution. 
He detected the copper in the waters of the Mediterranean Sea, by * 
suspending a bag containing nails and scrap iron, over the side of 
a steamer on a voyage from Marseilles to Nice. Though this 
voyage was only of twelve days duration, there were found upon 
the surface of the iron indications of copper, and after four voyages 
with the same bag, the quantity of copper deposited upon the iron 
was so considerable as to excite great surprise. Heretofore the blue 
color has been attributed to the depth of the sea, and the green 
color to the reflected light from the marine vegetation at the bot- 
tom of shoal waters. But this explanation has not always proved 
satisfactory ; for water often appears green where there is no bottom 
but light sand. The probability is, that the blue tinge is due to cop- 
per, and that the green is produced in shallow water by the blend- 
ing of the yellow color of the bottom with the blue of the water ; 
for it is well known that a mixture of blue and yellow will 


produce green. 


> 


* ‘Tue Empress Evcen1e.—This lady is as good natured as she 
is beautiful. She is constantly doing acts of kindness. The 
great French actress, Madame Dorval, left a boy ill-provided for. 
He went on a visit to George Sand, who lives retired on her es- 
tate in Berri. Touched with his destitution and evident talent, 
the republican lady took a sheet of satin note paper and wrote to 
the Empress Eugenie, asking for an appointment to some college 
for the youth. The empress immediately complied. 


+ 


Moniricent Cuaritr.—From the close of 1828 to the ‘close 
of 1852, the late Amos Lawrence gave away in charity six hun- 
dred and thirty-nine thousand dollars—a vast fortune. This is 
the record of a truly good man. And it may be added that Mr. 
Lawrence was discriminating in his charities, and bestowed his 
gifts on deserving persons. 


> 


Tue Mornertess.—This is the title of a photograph by 
Whipple & Black, from a celebrated crayon drawing of two 
orphan sisters by Mr. Charles A. Barry. Mr. Barry’s drawing is 
full of character, expression and grace, and stamps him as a true 
artist. 


A Quaxer’s Wanrnixe.—A staid Broadbrim replied to a fel- 
low who was abusing him, “‘ Have a care, friend, or thee mayst 
run thy countenance against my fist.” 


> 


Hosritatity.—Hugh Miller says: “Hospitality flourishes 
where the inn and the lodging-house cannot exist, and dies out 
where they thrive and multiply.” 

Suirrery Ways.—It is upon the smooth ice we slip; the 
rough path is safest for the feet. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Che Port's Corner. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO A TRUE FRIEND. 


BY N. B. ANDERSON, M. D. 


~ 


How blest the tokens of thy heart— 
Such emblems pleasure bring ; 

The constant joy which they impart, 
Deprive the soul of sting. 


Dispelled. the clouds of sorrow cast 
No murky shadows o'er 

The life so sweet by pleasures blest— 
0, who could ask for more? 


Our hope shall rest on thy sweet face. 
Where rays so brightly tend; 

And all our paths with pleasure trace, 
And love with beauty blend. 


Thus, in each other's kind esteem, 
With pleasure and with joy, 

We 'll bless what has already been. 
And fature ills decoy. 


With happy bliss may life glide on 
Without one cloud to cast 

A shadow, which shall fall upon 
Such pleasures as the past. 


THE WESTERN SUMMER CLOUD AT EVENING. 
Still Twilight, welcome! Rest, how sweet art thou! 
Now eve o erhangs the western cloud’s thick brow— 
The far-stretched curtain of retiring light 
With fiery treasures fraught, that on the sight 
Flash from its bulging sides where darkness lowers. 
In fancy’s eye, a chain of mouldering towers : 
Or craggy coasts just rising into view, 
Midst javelins dire, and darts of streaming blue.—BLoomFI£.p. 


VIRTUOUS AGE. 
How pure 

The grace, the gentleness of virtuous age! 
Though solemn, not austere; though wisely dead 
To passion and the wildering dreams of hope, 
Not unalive to tenderness and truth. 
The good old man is honored and revered. 
And breathes upon the young-limbed race around 
A gray and venerable charm of years.—MonTGomeErY. 


DEATH. 
Ah, it is sad when one thus linked departs! 
When Death. that mighty severer of true hearts, 
Sweeps through the halls so lately Joud in mirth. 
And leaves pale Sorrow weeping by the hearth !—Mrs. Norton. 


— 


Editor's Easy Chair. 
GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 
Now that the Utah tmbroglio is happily settled, our thirty-million public is 
craving for some subject of general excitement. The presidential election is 
two years ahead, Great Britain has behaved honorably, the Indian troubles 
are small affairs—what’s to be done to stir up the people? A movement for 
the acquisition of Cuba will probably be the next startling event. Sooner or 
later that ~ pearl of the Antilles * must be set in the coronal of stars, and it 
may be ours sooner than we expect. ‘‘ Things is workin’ ”’......Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie, of Glasgow, has begun a publishing enterprise upon a grand scale, 
under the title of the * Impe Dicti y of Uni | Biography.” and he 
has enlisted s formidable array of contributors, whose names occupy almost 
two pages of close print. Among them we find most of the authors at pres- 
ent known to periodical literature. All the biographies of any length are 
authenticated by the initials of the writer, who, being thus personally re- 
sponsible to the public for his contributions, will be sure to exercise the more 
care in the collection of his facts. It is a singular fact that England does 
not boast a good biographical dictionary that can compare with the *‘ Biogra- 
phie Universelle* of France. The work abovenamed is therefore highly com- 
mended by the literary public of Great Britain... ... A Kentucky judge, in 
passing sentence upon a criminal, recently, delivered himself in the following 
style :—‘* Prisoner, stand up! Mr. Kettles, this court is under the painful 
necessity of passing sentence of the law upon you, sir! This court has no 
doubt, Mr. Kettles, but what you were brought into this scrape by the use of 
intoxicating liquor. The friends of this court all knows that ef thar is any 
vice this court abhors, it is intemperance. When this court was a young 
man, Mr. Kettles, it was iderable inclined to drink; and the friends of 
this court énows that this court has naterally a very high temper, and if this 
court had not stopped short off, and stopped the use of intoxicating liquors, 
I have no doubt, sir, but what this court, sir, would have been in the peni- 
tentiary. or im its grave!”...... An island, about five rods square, covered 
with a luxuriant vegetation, floated down Lake Ontario, lately. The soil was 
sufficiently firm to bear up a man, and was inhabited by small birds .....The 
St. Paul (Minnesota) Democrat says:—‘'On Sunday last, we counted. in a 
space of less than. twenty acres, forty-seven varicties of wild flower, all indi- 
genous to Minnesota.”...... Only think of it! Last month snow fell on the 
top of Mount Washington, covering the ground to the depth of two inches. 
Rather a cool retreat for dog-days......The word ‘ Dalles,” a word which 
occurs so frequently in the news from Oregon, is a name given to a narrow 
passage on the Columbia River, some fifty miles above the Cascades, where 
the stream passes between immense walls of basaltic rock, only three hun- 
dred feet asunder. The name, which is pronounced as if written dolls, means 
* slabs ;”’ and was given, doubtless, by the early French trappers, as descrip- 
tive of the remarkable masses of basalt, which is not dissimilar to flag stones 
set upon end, and cemented together......The Boston Ledger, a very clever 
paper, by the way, tells a curious cat story in this wise:—‘ Two years and a 
half ago one of our citizens, to oblige a friend. the captain of a ship about to 
sail for the East Indies, gave him a cat for the purpose of keeping the vermin 
on board in proper subjection. Pussy, during the intervening time, voyaged 
to Caleutta, thence to Liverpool, back to Bombay. thence to Charleston, 8. C., 
and finally back to Boston. A few days after the arrival of the ship at this 
port the former owners of the cat were sitting at breakfast, when in walked 
tabby, the same as if she had never been away from home, and after a general 
review of the premises, she came and jumped on the knee of the master of the 
housebold, as had been her wont in old times. The story is a curious evi- 
dence of attachment to locality in the animal. and a singular proof of its re- 
tention of memory... ... “Do you drink Aale in America?” said a cockney. 
** Hail? no—we drink thunder and lightning !”’ said the Yankee. .....‘* Here,” 
writes a London friend, “‘is a good thing which may amuse your readers. 
You know there was & conversation in the House of Lords the other day 
about the title by which Sir Colin Campbell would be called up to the peerage, 


and it was said that he could not be Lord Campbell, because there was a Lord 
Campbell already. * Why not?’ asked some one, I believe Mr. Tom Taylor. 
“The new peer would be Lord Campbell de facto. and the old one Lord Camp- 
bell de jure.’”’......The oldest postmaster in the United States is said to be 
Gen. Joseph Locke, of Bloomfield, Maine. He has held the office forty-five 
years...... The Irish are great practical jokers. During a public meeting in 
Dublin, lately, a large group of persons in front of the platform were sud- 
denly afflicted with a continuous severe fit of sneezing, and it was ascertained 
that some person had ejected a shower of pungent snuff into the air......A 
tragedy similar to that of Ginevra occurred in New York, lately. A little boy 
named George Pritner was missing, and diligent search was made for him 
without effect. Four days after his body was found in a large chest on which 
was a spring-lock. He had probably secreted himself in the chest for some 
purpose, supposing he could easily get out. But the lock became fastened 
as the lid closed, and he was smothered to death...... Steam power has been 
applied to boats on the Erie Canal......The Russian journals for some time 
past have published almost daily articles on England, on her policy and in- 
fluence in the world. One of them, the Russian Gazette, has an article which 
maintains that England, by entering into an alliance with Austria and Tur- 
key, has lost her prestige in the eyes of nations, and is preparing her own 
ruin....... Mr. Walford. a Cambridge (Eng.) student. has made the first as- 
cent of Mount Blanc this year. He was determined, he said, to go higher 
than Mdlle d’Angeville, who went up last , and therefore, when on 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The war in India continues to rage still, the insurgents carrying on a fierce 
guerilla warfare ; they use their fire-arms with remarkable skill. The British 
government seems to be aware that they must put forth Herculean efforts 
during the cold season. The hot weather has filled the hospitals with British 
soldiers.—The quarre] with China will most likely be soon brought to a close, 
In the Chinese waters, as in the Crimea, the French have shown their supe- 
riority over the British in activity and energy.—As it requires atill £220,000 
sterling to fit the Leviathan for sea, it will probably be a long while before 
we shall see her on this side of the Atlantic. The British government have 
poritively refused to advance any funds for her completion.—Madame Cham- 
pagneux, the only daughter of the celebrated Madame Roland, has just died 
in Paris, aged 77.—The Sultan has been seriously ill.—The Moniteur ridicules 
the idea of a French invasion of England.—Harvesting is going on actively in 
France, and a heavy fall in breadstufls is anticipated.—An ineffectual attempt 
has been made to rout the Chinese near Canton.—The accounts from the silk 
crop in the south of France continued favorable, and the yield shows an im- 
provement upon last year's.—Trade throughout France conti to improve. 
Large orders for tissues have been received from the United States. by the 

holesale houses in Paris, who have scarcely bought anything for six months. 


the summit, was lifted upon the shoulders of his guide, who, in like » 
was lifted upon the shoulders of two of his companions.....,.It is said that 
the choice of a wife by the Prince of Wales, that future monarch of England, 
if he outlives his mother, is limited to seven royal princesses. Princess Al- 
exandra of Denmark is considered the most suitable match of the seven. 
When the Prince of Wales comes of age, in 1862, she will be 18.......A girl 
in Trenton, N. J., attempted to commit suicide the other day by jumping 
into a water pond because she had been forsaken at a picnic by one from 
whom she expected better treatment......It is said that there will be but 
few peaches in Western New York, this year...... We read a good story of 
Pope Clement XLV., the other day. A lady asked him if he was not afraid of 
the indiscretion of his taries. ‘*No, madam,” he replied, **and yet I 
have three,” showing the three fingers he used in writing...... Gold has been 
found in the Kennebec River at Skowhegan, Maine......The Duke of Marl- 
borough was excessively mean. The Marquis de Breille says he was sent to 
him one evening by Prince Eugene. *‘ He had gone to bed,” says the mar- 
quis, *“and they waked him. I was given a seat near his bed, and the ser- 
vant placed two candles on the night-table and retired. At the beginning of 
the interview, which promised to be a long one, the duke, while listening to 
me, clapped an extinguisher on one of the candles, and continued to pay 
attention to what I was saying.”......A gentleman who had a very blunder- 
ing servant, put down in writing everything he wished him to do. Going to 
the country one day, the master fell intoa ditch. He called the lad, who, 
instead of hastening to his assistance, exclaimed, “Stop, let me see if it’s 
down in my memorandum book.” Great presence of mind that—wasn't 
it?”......The English make some queer bets. In 1811, Mr. John Coxeter 
wagered a hundred guineas that he would have a coat made in the course of 
a certain day out of cloth, the wool of which should be cut the same morn- 
ing. On the 25th of June, at 6 o'clock in the morning, two sheep were 
brought before the person who had taken the bet, and were immediately 
sheared. The wool was washed, carded and spun, and instantly put on the 
loom, woven and pressed. The tailors then took the cloth in hand, and at 6 
o'clock 20 minutes, P. M., Mr. Coxeter appeared in his coat before an assembly 
of five thousand persons, who received him with great applause......The 
privileged wag of the court of Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saxony, who 
was chosen king of Poland in 1712, was old General Kyan, his aide-de-camp 
and familiar friend. One day. when he was invited to dine at the king's 
table, he asked permission to take the monarch’s seat for a moment, and, 
sitting down on the throne, and covering himself with the royal chapeau, he 
addressed a discourse to the monarch as if he had been General Kyan. After 
having warmly praised his merit, he ended by granting him the post of Gov- 
ernor of Keenigstein. The king thought it such an excellent joke, that he 
had the commission filled out for Kyan immediately, and the general held the 
post for some years, dying at last at the age of eighty......A plain-spoken 
anonymous writer says:—‘: A husband-hunter is the most detestable of all 
young ladies. She is fuil of starch and puckers, she puts on so many false 
airs, and she is so nice, that she appears ridiculous in the eyes of every decent 
person. She may generally be found at church or meeting, coming in, of 
course, about the last one. always at social parties, and invariably takes a 
front seat at concerts. She tries to be the belle of the place, and thinks she 
is. Poor girl, you are fitting yourself for an old maid, just as sure as the 
Sabbath comeson Sunday! Men will flirt with you and flatter you, simply be- 
cause they love todoit; but they have no more idea of making you a wife, than 
they have of committing suicide.”......There is a man in the House of Cor- 
rection at New Bedford as a prisoner, who is eighty-six years ofage. There is 
also a woman in like condition, who has lived out the allotted years of life— 
threescore and ten. Offence—selling liquors contrary to law...... At New- 
port, recently, a sailor belonging to a brig lying at that port, climbed to the 
main truck—an elevation of about one hucdred feet from the deck—and seat- 
ing himeeclf thereon, with no support whatever. save that on which he was 
sitting, proceeded very coolly to slap his hands and exercise himself in vari- 
ous ways; he then changed his position, and with his stomach resting upon 
the truck. threw out his arms and legs in imitation of the act of swimming. 
Considering the height at which this was done, and that the diameter of the 
truck does not exceed six inches, there are few, especially among landsmen, 
who would care to imitate it...... The origin of the pugilistic phrase ‘* Jain ”’ 
is discovered in the fullowing passage from Scott's ** Peveril of the Peak,” 
chapter 42d :—** In short, the tumult thickened, and the word began to pass 
among the more desperate, ‘ Lamb them, lads; lamb them!’ a cant phrase of 
the time, derived from the fate of Dr Lambe, an astrologer and quack, who 
was knocked on the bead by a rabble in Charles the First's time.”’......The 
Brussels Independence says :—** Three Englishmen, having crossed from Eng- 
land to Holland in a small boat, arrived at Arnbeim on the 29thof June. On 
landing they hoisted the boat upon their shoulders, and carried it with them 
to their hotel, and the following morning carried it back to the Rhive in the 
same manner, and left for Germany.”’...... The London Illustrated News 
says:—** All Europe is rotten, and France is its rottenest portion. Whether 
France is ever again to be sound is for time to determine.”...... A paragraph 
is going the rounds of the papers respecting Professor Morse. which says :— 
* The professor has already received the first instalment of the $80,000 pre- 
sented to him by the European governments for his telegraphic invention, 
and was required by ours to pay a duty upon the gold in which it was paid.” 
In the first place, Professor Moree hasn't reccived any money; and in the 
second place, imported specie pays no duty..... The tobacco plant in the 
Connecticut valley looks remarkably well. The Hartford Times says:—‘ A 
very large crop has been planted, and it looks now as if double the amount 
would be raised this year thut there was last, although the quality may not 


be as good."*...... The best way to strengthen a good resolution is to act as 
you resolve. If you resolve to repair an old fence, it strengthens the resolu- 
tion. and the fence, too, to commence at once. ..... The Detroit Board of Edu- 


cation—who must be a little waggishly inclined—have adopted as a device for 
the seal of that body, a handsome young schoolmistress, with a thriving 
younker aeross ber lap. The left hand is uplifted. baving a stout, leather 
strap, in the act of descending upon the younker aforesaid, whose mouth is 
wide open, from which issues the motto of the seal—* Strike. but hear 
met”, ..008 Over four thousand dogs were killed in New York city during the 
months of June and July dast.”’ 


Prince Demidoff. 

This Russian nobleman, noted for his wealth and brutality. and his being 
the divorced husband of the Bonapartist princess, Matilde, died a few weeks 
since. Feeling himself getting worse on his arrival at Baden. where he died, 
he immediately sent for all the most famous physicians in thecountry. They 
arrived from every town, eager to be in at the death of such a noble head of 
game as Prince Demidoff. They were twelve in number. He saw them all 
one by one, and compelled them each and all to write their opinion of his 
case. No two opinions agreed on any one point! Then he insisted on a gen- 
eral consultation being held, at which he, being present, followed the discus- 
sion with the written opinions in his hand, and enjoyed to his heart’s content 
the exquisite pleasure of mocking the discomfiture and wounded self-love of 
them all. 

Flying Machine. 

Napoleon III. has just made a p t of five th d france to a private 
in tne line, whoasserts that he has discovered a solution for the great problem 
in aeronautice—the art of flying. He has invented a kind of air-ship, con- 
sisting of a platform of silk stretched over whalebone, to be propelled by two 
gigantic wings of the same material, placed on each side. The aerial navi- 
gator is to be suspended at a dist of about four feet from the platform, 
while hie feet rest on pedals, by means of which the wings are set in motion, 
while his arms rest on a lever, which imparts to the platform the direction he 
chooses to give it. Only a model of this machine has yet been constructed, 
and it appears to work well. Thanks to the emperor's munificence, it is now 
about to be constructed on a large scale. 


A Good Retort. 

A French officer lately said to an Englishman, in Paris, ‘It's all settled; 
we shall invade you yet—the very spot for landing is decided upon. A hun- 
dred thousand Frenchmen upon the sandhills of Norfolk would do some 
geod.”’—** Not so much as they would do if a little fatter.”” replied the Eng- 
lishman, drily. ‘* What do you mean?” returned the Frenchman, rather 
puzzled. “ Why, that the spot you mention, being the most barren in the 
whole country, requires more mauuring than a hundred thousand skinny 
French carcasses could afford,’ said the Englishman, turning coolly on his 
heel, to the amusement of most of the company present. 


English Philanthropy. 

All England's philanthropy revolves on the point of a piece of Sheffield cut- 
lery. her disinterestedness is purely mercantile, her abuse of others is but a 
blind. Her principal object in maintaining a large armed force on the Afri- 
can coast is the interest of her commerce; the increased force in the Cuban 
waters had the same object inview. By inspecting the ships of other nations, 
she may now and then detect a slaver, it is true; but by these visits she de- 
tects something of far greater importance to her—the nature of the commerce 
her rivals are carrying on. 


Attempted Assassination. 

There is no question now but thats serious attempt on the life of Louis 
Napoleon was made at Plombiers. Some say that it was a new outbreak of 
the Italian vengeance of the Carbonari, but public opinion declares this last 
attempt to be traced to one of the detenus politiq just ipated from 
Cayenne, on whom the dangerous climate, and the hardships he had under- 
gone, have produced the insanity which has taken the tdee fixe of the indis- 
pensable destruction of the man who had been the cause of all. 


Switzerland. 
A musical convention ona ter scale—such being a biennial custom in 


Switzerland—is now about to come off at Zurich. Ten thousand musicians, 
vocal and instrumental, are this time to swell the choral anthem, and decpen 
the rich diapason. A banquet, where 12,000 Switzers and their guests are to 
fraternize under the canopy of the Helvetic sky, is part of the announced 
performance. 

A French Crew murdered. 

The Presse announces that the crew of a French ship, Marie Caroline, have 
been murdered, and the ship burnt, on the coast of Madag . Itapp 
that she came to the island to take free laborers for the French colonies, 
which one of the Madagascar chiefs promised to supply. When the captain 
came on shore to receive them, he was treacherously murdered. 


An Old Actor gone. 
George Bartley—a celebrated actor of old times, who played The Cownt, in 


the original cast of ‘* The Honeymoon,”’ and was at that time stock prologue 
and epilogue speaker at Drury Lane—died in London on the 22d of July. 
He married Miss Smith, the successor of Mrs. Siddous, but she and their 
children all died before him. 


The Panic in France. 

The extent of the pressure during the commercial crisis of the last year in 
France appears from an official paper, which states that the commercial fail- 
ures declared between July 1, 1857, and June 30, 1858, amounted to 1015, 
whilst in the preceding twelve ths they ted to only 700. 


A Mammoth Rose-Tree. 

There is now growing at Clayton Green a rose-tree, the stem of which 
measures 61 feet. The tree covers 830 square feet of wall, and has 23,000 
roses upon it, says the Preston ( Bogland) Chronicle. 


English Justice. 
John Smith, who was convicted at York, England, of throwing vitriol, at 


Hull, upon Jane Elizabeth Turner Robinson, has been sentenced to fifteen 
years penal servitude. 


American Aloe. 
During the great heat in July, an American aloe in the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, London, shot up, in twenty-four hours, a height of ten inches. 


A Bich Man cead. 
John Gordon, of Cluny, the richest commoner in the northern part of 
Great Britain, died a few weeks since. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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Eastiy Dons.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


Enitorial Melange. 


They have a new mode of electioneering in Canada. The 
London Free Press has adopted the novel expedient of publishing 
the bumps of the respective candidates phrenologically classified, 
and with their respective values more minutely given. The 
Portland Mining Company are about to commence operations in 
a freestone quarry in Perry, specimens of which have been exam- 
ined by competent judges, and by them said to be of an excellent 
quality. —— Private advices direct from Madrid, received in this 
city, state that the new O’Donnel ministry would not for the pres- 
ent make any alteration in the command of Cuba.——The Lan- 
caster (Pa.) Inland Daily Times says that Mr. Isaac Bear, of 
Warwick township, in that county, and one Garber, drank seven 
gallons of whiskey, in thirteen days, when Bear died of mania-a- 
potu, leaving Garber master of the field. —— The shortest charge 
ever given to a jury was as follows :—‘‘ Gentlemen, the weather is 
extremely hot, and you are well acquainted with what is your 
duty. Ihave no doubt but you will practise it.” —— At Thorn- 
ton Gore, N. H., recently, John Merrill, about 18 years of age, 
son of Peter Merrill, during a halt while searching for a bear, 
stood with the muzzle of his gun pointing towards his head, and 
accidentally hitting the' hammer with his foot, the weapon was 
discharged, and the contents went through his head, killing him 
instantly. —— A writer, dating from Lucknow, says :—‘ Yester- 
day (April 27), in a small corner, was discovered a dirty box 
after an hour’s digging, and when opened, behold a collection of 
rubies, diamonds, pearls, etc., of the value of 100,000 rupees. 
The soil of Lucknow is a mint of money.” —— Electricity is 
about to be applied to music. A performer seated before a piano, 
constructed for the purpose, in London, Moscow, or St. Peters- 
burgh, will play a morceau, every note of which, by means of the 
electric wire, will be repeated by another instrument in one of the 
concert-rooms in Paris. Thus Thalberg will be enabled, without 
leaving London, to give a concert by telegraph two thousand 
miles off. —— A large and valuable deposit of plumbago, or black 
lead, has been discovered in Buzzel Mountain, in the town of 
Newry, Oxford county, Maine. Several tons have already been 
mined and found to be of an excellent quality. This article is 
used in large quantities for pencils, for burnishing cast iron, and 
for diminishing friction in the machinery of railroads, steamboats, 
ete. The Bombay Telegraph speaks of considerable alarm 
existing at Bombay on account of several mysterious deaths by 
poisoning, and mentions that this species of catastrophe is alarm- 
ingly on the increase. —— A daughter of Mr. Henry S. Wooder, 
of Mount Hawley, Ill., eight years of age, died of hydrophobia, 
lately ; she had been bitten bya cat. Three hours before her death 
she said she had been visited by the spirit of her deceased sister, 
who told her that certain remedies would relieve her and make her 
death easy. The articles were procured and administered, and 
thero was no return of the spasms, but the child continued con- 
scious and free from pain, and died quietly. —~— Dr. Valentine 
Mott, the eminent American surgeon, received by a late steamer 
his diploma as Honorable Fellow of the Royal Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Society of Edinburgh—an honor which, we believe, has been 
conferred upon no other of our countrymen. 


A Femare Jack Sueparp.—Maria Keys, alias Faulkner, the 
“ Queen of the River Pirates,” has lately been arrested at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. She had about twenty men under her orders. Fre- 
quently she headed the banditti in person, dressing herself up in 
men’s clothes. She had an extensive wardrobe, and could appear 
in any character that she deemed necessary for the successful con- 
summation of her plans. She has been known to rig herself up 
in the character of a sailor, a canal-boatman, a verdant young 
man from the country, an old gray-haired and decrepid man, ete. 
All alone she has “cracked ”’ many a warchouse along the docks 
in the night. 


A Hovsrnotp Remepy.—Sick headache, debility and indi- 
gestion are easily cured by the use of the “ Oxygenated Bitters,” 
a remedy that should be in every family in the United States. 
The effect of these Bitters is almost instantaneous, effectually and 
permanently relieving the patient. Containing no spirituous 
liquor, they are suited to all classes, ages and sexes, and form a 
pleasant tonic, improving the tone and energy of the stomach. It 
is a medicine discovered by a regular physician after ycars of 
practice, and has been most thoroughly tested for nearly a score 
of years. 


A smart Sreecu.—Under the administration of Cardinal de 
Fleury, rewards were granted to an entire regiment, excepting the 
Chevalier de Ferigouse, who was passed over. One day, when 
this officer was attending the cardinal’s reception, he said: “I 
know not, my lord, by what fatality I chanced to be under the 
umbrella when your eminence was raining favors on the whole 
regiment.” This smart speech secured him the reward he sought 
of the minister. 


Nor Insanz.—Lady Bulwer has been liberated from an insane 
asylum in England, and pronounced rational. We are sorry for 
it—the only excuse for her disgusting conduct was mental aberra- 
tion. 


Gatherings. 


Less than an acre of land in St. Paul, that was purchased in 
1848 at $1,25, was recently sold for $10,000. 


Mayor Tieman has commenced a vigorous crusade against the 
ticket swindlers, runners, and disorderly hackmen in New York. 

The British soldiers found at Delhi an idol with large diamond 
eyes. ‘That idol was unlike the ghost of Hamlet’s father. It had 
speculation in its eyes. 

Cincinnati is now the largest horse-market in the United States, 
and during one week lately, forty thousand dollars worth of 
horses were sold at the various stables. 


The licensed hackmen of the city of New York have deter- 
mined to take some measures to ensure greater respect for their 
calling, and security for the public against imposition. 

A foolish girl of twenty married one of the Sioux chiefs recent- 
ly, at Washington. When she reached his princely wigwam, she 
dae} it a mud hovel, occupied by two other wives ! 


“Will saltpetre explode?” received another practical settle- 
ment in the late burning of a warehouse on London Dock. Quan- 
tities of saltpetre caused five explosions, three of which are re- 
ported as “tremendous,” and with “appalling effect.” 

The New York canal commissioners, to facilitate steam naviga- 
tion, and also the passage of boats fully loaded, have directed all 
the bridges on the Erie Canal to be raised without delay at least 
twelve feet above the water line. 

The introduction of a melodeon in the Front Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in Trenton, N. J., has caused the withdrawal 
of some twelve persons, who are conscientiously opposed to in- 
strumental music in church. 


Within the last twenty years upward of fifty colleges have been 
founded. There are now in the United States a hundred and 
twenty-four colleges and universities, with an aggregate number 
of fourteen thousand students. 

The New York fire commissioners have resolved that all per- 
sons running with an engine shall wear a badge of membership, 
and all others taking hold of the rope shall be arrested and hand- 
ed over to the police authorities. 

Five young women of a company of fourteen, who sacked a 
groggery in Bristol, Ohio, last June, were tried by three justices 
for riot, and acquitted, the court deciding that the groggery was a 
nuisance, and the girls had a right to abate it. 


On the farm of Hon. John G. Davis, near Montezuma, Indiana, 
two large springs recently burst forth from the earth, and con- 
tinued to throw off such volumes of water that large fields in the 
neighborhood have been covered with standing pools and ponds. 


Nearly all the suicides in this country are by foreigners. Yan- 
kees rarely, if ever, make way with themselves ; for nearly every 
one thinks he has a chance of becoming president, and at an 
rate his curiosity prompts him to live on, just to see what he will 
come to. 

Capt. Charles H. Webb of Stamford, Ct., who sailed to Eng- 
land in the little yacht Charter Oak, with only one man as an as- 
sistant, is now building another yacht, to be called the Christopher 
Columbus, with which he will proceed to St. Petersburg, touching 
at Southampton and Copenhagen. 

The plague, after an intermission of twenty years, has 
peared in a district of the Pashalic of Tripoli, named Bengaji, 
and at last accounts was continuing to make ravages as an epi- 
demic. There was a rumor that it had already reached Constan- 
tinople, but for this there was no foundation. 


The Cairo Times describes the cutting off of a drunken man’s 
leg by his wife and child. The victim, instead of bleeding to 
death, crawled half a mile and had his leg sewed on again at a 
saddler’s. It is but justice to the woman to say that the limb 
was a wooden one. 


A huge boa constrictor, which was kept as a show at a tavern 
in Walnut Street, Philadelphia, escaped recently, and working its 
way into a yard in the neighborhood, it mounted a tree, and bid 
denhance to those who proposed to capture it. At last accounts 
his snakeship was still entrenched among the branches of the 
tree. 


Since 1850, the time occupied by steamers crossing the Atlantic, 
between Liverpool and New York, is shortened by two days. The 
amount of fuel consumed by the steamships which pertorm the 
voyages so shortened is twice that which was required by the 
steamers which ran between New York and Liverpool previous 
to 1850. 


Mr. Edward Rice was killed in Canton, Mass., by the bursting 
of a grindstone in Reed’s machine shop. The person who first 
went to inform his wife of her bereavement was met by her at the 
threshold of her door with the remark that he need not say a 
word, as she knew what had happened, having dreamed it all on 
the night before. 


Despatches from St. Petersburgh state that the Czar Alexander 
has not only withdrawn the decree prohibiting Bible societies, but 
has actually given them a subscription of twenty-five thousand 
roubles. Another decree permits the Polish language to be used 
in the schools of Lithuania, which had been forbidden by the Em- 
peror Nicholas. 


A beef panic prevails in and about Savannah, Ga. Many of 
the cattle there it seems are diseased, and this has had an effect to 
roduce a general suspicion among the consumers of beef, which 
1s not only working harm to those who supply the market, but to 
the people at large. Good beef is said to be a drug in the mar- 
ket, the apprehensions of the people preventing thent from buy- 
ing it. 

A family named Stearns, residing in Corinth, N. Y., were re- 
cently arrested for cruel treatment of a young girl who was bound 
to them. Mrs. Stearns, besides ordering her husband and son to 
administer sundry severe whippings, had at one time tied the 
girl’s hands behind her, and then, with a shoemaker’s awl, pinned 
her up to the door by the ear! For this fiendish conduct the 
wretch was fined the sum of one dollar! 

The New York Tribune says that a warrant has been set on 
foot in that city having for its purpose the colonization of the nu- 
merous bodies of spiritualists, socialists and free-lovers on some 
of the islands in the South Pacitic Ocean. Meetings to promote 
this object have been held on several Sundays in a yrove in New 
Jersey. A man named Tyler, formerly a Methodist clergyman, 
is at the head of the affair. 

A great tubular iron bridge is now being constructed at New- 
castle, England, and will be completed in about two years, for the 
Egyptian railroad, which crosses the Nile about midway between 
Cairo and Alexandria. The river there is eleven hundred feet 
wide, and a steam ferry-boat is now employed to do the business. 
It does not suit the go-ahead spirit of the pasha. He was once 
detained for four hours in crossing, by an accident to the boat, 
and he then gave Robert Stephenson orders to build this bridge. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... If you would be known and not know, vegetate in a vil- 
lage; if you would know and not be known, live in a city.— 


..-. A Christianity which will not help those who are strug- 
gling from the bottom to the top of society needs another Christ 
to die for it.— Beecher. 

It is our relation to circumstances that determines their 
influence upon us. The same wind that carries one vessel into 
port may blow another off shore.—Bovee. 


... Of governments, that of the mob is the most sanguinary, 
that of soldiers the most expensive, and that of civilians the 
most vexatious.— Colton. 


..+. Vanity will sometimes make a very indifferent a very 
good friend, moving him to kindness to another from a desire of 
obtaining his esteem.—Bovee. 

.--. The gamester, if he die a martyr to his profession, is 
doubly ruined. He adds his soul to every other loss, and by the 
act of suicide renounces earth to forfeit heaven.— Colton. 


.... The three events whica cause us to think most seriously, 
and to feel most profoundly, and which make the most decided 
impression upon the character, are thwarted ambition, unsuccess- 
ful love, and the approach of death.—Bovee. 


.-+. Our children that die young ate like those spring bulbs 
which have their flowers prepared beforehand and have nothing to 
do but to break ground, and blossom, and pass away. Thank 
God for spring flowers among men, as well as among the grasses 
of the field.— Beecher. 

.... Those who visit foreign nations, but who associate only 
with their own countrymen, change their climate but not their cus- 
toms, they see new meridians, but the same men, and with heads 
as =—_— as their pockets, return home, with travelled bodies but 
untravelled minds.—Lacon. 

.-.. It is not work that kills men, it is worry. Work is healthy, 

u can hardly put more upon a man than he can bear. Worry 
is rust upon the blade. It is not the revolution that destroys the 
machinery, but the friction. Fear secretes acids, but love and 
trust are sweet juices.—Beecher. 


Soker’s Budget. 


Why is a deputy sheriff a new and useful invention? Because 
he is a sue-ing machine. 

The sheep in the meadow, and the axe in the forest contribute 
their “chops” for the support of man. 

Early rising. —I hold that it is not natural. With men, as with 
peas, early rising is all a matter of forcing.—Pelham the Second. 

“ Well, Mr. Tree, if you’re about to leave, I shall detain your 
trunk,”’ exclaimed an incensed landlady to her lodger, who was 
slightly in arrears. 

“ Pa, will you answer me a question?” “ Certainly, my boy.” 
“ Well, pa, is the world round?’ “ Yes, of course.” ‘“ Well, 
then, pa, if the world is round, how can it come to an end ?” 

A duel came off at Schenectady recently, between two exqui- 
sites. They fought with lucifer matches on the tow path, One 
of the parties was slightly killed and the other mortally frightened. 


“T have been to the capitol to see your friends swear into 


office,” said a politician to an opponent on the evening of the 
fourth of March. “ Yes, and | have been to see yours go swear- 
ing out.” 


“Good news, Belhoul,” said a wag at Balsora, “the caliph 
has appointed you governor of all the apes and hogs in the king- 
dom.” “ Prepare, then,” replied Belhoul, “to obey my com- 


“Is there any difference in the pronunciation of horse-dealer 
and horse-stealer ?”’ inquired a student of his instructor. ‘ The 
difference, if any, is very slight,” was the reply, “either in the 
pronunciation or definition.” 

Pat says that “ nothing can be aisier than to repale the union of 
the United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. It is onl 
necessary,” says he, “to transpose two letters, and they will 
become untied kingdoms at once.” 


Old Master Brown brought his ferrule down—his face was 
angry and red, ‘‘ Now, Anthony Clair, go seat you there, alon 
with the girls,” he said. Then Anthony Clair, with mortiti 
air, and his chin down on his breast, crept slowly away, and sat 
all day, by the girl that loved him best.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL, 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has b a “h hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(7 It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family cirtle. 

0G It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
& neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal 

U7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoverivs, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

| Fae it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

tC It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interestig pages not one 


word or line. 
It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(7 Ite tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the howe 
circle is almost incalculable. 

X>™ Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
00 
00 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

(> One copy of Taz Fraoe or ovr Union, and one copy of Baiou’s Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for #3 50 @ year. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the 
lowest club rates. [(7~ Sample copies sent w! 

Published every Saturday, by 


per to his own address at the 
desired. 

M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, boston. 
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VIEW OF BALBEC, SYRIA, 
With the ruins of Balbec almost 


every one is familiar by means of 
description and illustration, but few 
readers, perhaps, have formed a con- 
ception of the appearance of the 
modern village ; hence the accurate 
delineation on this page will proba- 
bly be very acceptable. The cres- 
cent shape of the principal street, 
with its quaint architecture, the tran- 
oe waters, the whispering trees, 

woody heights, the indolent ori- 
entals lounging out of doors, con- 
versing gravely, riding in state, or 
floating in their light caiques, all 
make up a scene of peculiar beauty 
and interest. The modern vill 
has only preserved the name and the 
site of the ancient Heliopolis, the 
proud “city of the sun.” At the 
commencement of the 18th century, 
the number of inhabitants of Balbec, 
almost all Christians, was 5000. In 
1733 there were but 2000. In 1784, 
Volney reckoned only 1200 souls, 
and the population is now reduced 
to 200. A few Christian Arabs pro- 
fess their faith under the guidance 
of a bishop. The other inhabitants 
are the Montonalis, descendants of 
the ancient Syrians, and converts to 
Islamism. They have no business, 
and their probity is not highly 
vaunted. The village is poor; most 
of the houses are built of earth or 
wood. The promenade on the quay, 
which is planted with large trees, is 
not without character and beauty. 
Elegant and swift barks animate the 
scene by furrowing the limpid wa- 
ters of the little river of Ouadi-Nahlé, 
which, after having bathed the ruins 
and the village, loses itself in the 
Nahr-Kasmick. 


BRIDAL CARRIAGE 

OF THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 

The accompanying engraving of 
the wedding carriage of the emperor 
of Brazil conveys a better idea of it 
than any description could impart. 
It is built of the finest wood and the richest material. It is cov- 
ered with gilding, the wheels as well as the pannels, and a multitude 
of emblematic cupids are scattered all over it. It is surmounted 
By the imperial crown, intermixed with leaves of the Brazilian 
tree. The loyal Brazilians cannot fail to be greatly delighted 
with this gorgeous equipage, which is quite as rich and cumbrous 
as any monarch has ever enjoyed. The carriage, as an appendage 
of voyalty, is of such remote antiquity that ‘who was the first 
coachmaker ¢” has long been a vexed question among the learned. 
A writer in Frazer’s Magazine learnedly and amusingly discusses 
the subject, but after demolishing all previous theories, he arrives 
at the not very satisfactory conclusion “that Phoebus Apollo (the 
sun) alone can with truth be said to merit the honor due to the 
originator of so useful a species of locomotive machine.” Who- 
ever may be the inventor, we at least know that so early as the 
time of Moses, chariots (which are carriages of peculiar construc- 
tion) were in use, for when Pharoah went to punish the children 
of Israel, “he took six hundred chariots, and all the chariots of 
Egypt ;” and that in the days of Rome’s power and glory, a vehi- 
cle, ornamented with gold and precious stones, was the usual 
accompaniment of pomp and magnificence. The long period of 
barbarism, however, which succeeded the fall of the Roman em- 
pire, effaced almost every remnant of this luxury, and the neces- 
sities of the times dictated a change of sentiment respecting it. 
Carriages were no longer patronized by the nobility, nor permitted 
to their vassals. The feudal lords, with whom military service 
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was a chief consideration, consi‘ered it policy to discountenance 
their use, as tending to make men indolent and effeminate. Hence, 
even as late as the sixteenth century, ‘‘ masters and servants, hus- 
bands and wives, the clergy and laity, all rode upon horses or 
mules, and sometimes women and monks upon she-asses, which 
they found more convenient. The minister rode to court, and the 
horse without any conductor returned alone to his home, till a 
servant carried him back to court to fetch his master.” In the 
early history of England, occasional mention is made of coaches, 
but it is surmised that the ancient vehicles were merely cars, or a 
superior sort of wagons. According to Stowe, “in the yeere 
1564, Guylliam Boonen, a Dutchman, became the queene’s coach- 
man, and was the first that brought the use of coaches into Eng- 
land. And after a while, divers great ladies, with as great jeal- 
ousie of the queene’s displeasure, made them coaches, and rid in 
them up and downe the countries, to the great admiration of all 
the beholders ; but then by little and little they grew usual among 
the nobilitie, and others of sort, and within twentie yeeres became 
a great trade of coach-making.”’ The fashion gained a permanent 
footing, notwithstanding the opposition of watermen and chair- 
men, and the vituperation of Taylor, the “water poct,”’ who 
reviled the new-fashioned coach as a “ great hypocrite, for it hath 
a cover for knavery and curtains to vaile and shadow any wicked- 
ness. Besides, like a perpetual cheater, it wears two bootes and 
no spurs, sometime having two pair of legs to one boot, and 
oftentimes (against nature) it makes faire ladies wear the boot ; 


and if you note, they are carried 
back to back, like people surprised 
pf pyrats, to be ted in that miser- 
le manner and thrown overboard 
into the sea. Moreover, it makes 
people imitate sea-crabs, it being 
drawn sideway as they are when 
they sit in the boot of the coach; 
po | it is a dangerous kinde of car- 
riage for the commonwealth, if it be 
considered.” The principal varie- 
ties of wood employed by the coach- 
builder are ash ny. 
is used v argely ; qualit 
called Pash is a 
fibrous wood, with which the princi- 
pal parts of the frame- of a 
coach are constructed, as it is not 
liable to warp or twist. Beech is a 
cheap kind of wood, never used by 
builders of the best carriages. Elm 
is employed for planking those 
of the body of a coach requiring 
much strength, as also for the naves 
of the wheels. Oak in similar man- 
ner is employed where strength and 
durability are required. romped 
furnishes the material for the panels 
of the best coaches; those broad, 
smooth and delicately curved sur- 
faces which form the most conspicu- 
ous part of the body of a carriage. 
Spanish mahogany, which the cabi- 
net-maker selects as the most beau- 
tiful for his purposes, is not so 
useful to the coach-builder as the 
Honduras, on account of the unfit- 
ness of its curled and twisted grain 
to conform to the bending which 
coach panels receive. 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 

Lieut. Habersham thus recounts 
the circumstances upon which the 
celebrated romance of “ Paul and 
Virginia ” was founded, which may 
be new to some of our readers : 

Mademoiselle Caillon, aged eigh- 
teen, and very beautiful, was return- 
ing from France to Mauritius. M. 
Montendre was a passenger by the 
same vessel, and they naturally fell 
desperately in love. The vessel was wrecked very near Port 
Louis, and most of the passengers and crew were lost. The lovers 
were on the ship’s forecastle, among others, with the sea breaking 
threateningly around them; others of the crew were aft on the 
quarter-deck. Many were, it seems, trying to save themselves in 
one way or another, some of whom eventually succeeded. . 
Montendre might have been among these latter, but he would not 
make the attempt unless Mademoiselle Caillon would accompany 
him. This the lady shrank from, as it would necessitate the 
removal of her apparel. In vain the gentleman implored her to 
resort to it as the only chance of escape ; her resolution remained 
unshaken. 

“ Very well,” he ended, sadly, “I will die with you, if it must 
be so.” 

And the green waves washed mercilessly over them, and the 
white boiling foam covered them as with a winding sheet. They 
were never seen more—such was the death of “ Paul and Vir- 
ginia.” When last seen, he was standing erect, with his strong 
arms folded over a hopeless breast, and she, with a depending 
hand resting upon his neck, and eyes of despairing love lifted to 
the averted ones of him who could no longer save her. There is 
something grand in this piece of self-devotion ; something sublime- 
ly beautiful in the purity of this modesty which shrank from viola- 
tion, but not from death. St. Pierre had a ground well worthy 
the creations which his lofty genius reared upon it. Alas, poor 
© Paul and Virginia!” 
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